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= THE BALANCE SHEET is a magazine by business teachers and for business 

teachers. Its purpose is to provide an open forum for the constructive discussion of 

ale problems of interest to the classroom teacher and to the profession as a whole. In 
aie 


view of the nature of the magazine, the South-Western Publishing Company does not 
necessarily promote or subscribe to the facts and theories in the articles published. 
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General Business 


FOURTH EDITION 
By CRABBE and SALSGIVER 


(The one-semester volume is now ready) 


The new GENERAL BUSINESS is made up of twelve units, 





TEACHING each covering a fundamental of business information with 
MATERIALS which students should be familiar. Typical units are 
INCLUDE: 


entitled “Our Business Environment,"’ ‘Our Money and 
a Banking Services, Spending Money Wisely,’’ and 


“Sharing Economic Risks.” Each unit is broken up into | 


oe parts for easy reading assignments. The parts are so ar- 


ranged that each is a logical division of the complete unit. 


tests 
. A study of the specific services of business is introduced 
Comprehensive through the uses of money and the activities of banks. 
teachers’ These topics provide a logical approach to the study of 
manual 


specific services because all students are familiar with 


” ° . ° 
money and are interested in it. 


A simple practice 
set 


The following discussion and problem material is provided 
with each part: a reading check list, activities and projects, 
testing on business understanding, and general business 
problems. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 
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The Long-Range Problems of Business Education 


Is there a tendency for those persons who are interested in business educa- 
tion to become so engrossed in immediate classroom problems that inadequate 
attention is given to the broader and more far-reaching problems of business 
education? Have the persons who are engaged primarily in business education 
familiarized themselves sufficiently well with the implications of the problems 
of their field to enable them to formulate a broad conception of the nature and 
the importance of those problems? 


It is my intention to do no more than to explore a few of the areas in which 
the problems may be found. Isolation and definition of each problem found 
within the area explored must be one of the tasks for the future. 


There is recognized leadership in business education represented on the 
, staffs of both public and private colleges and universities. In some cases, state 
S and local leadership in business education merits recognition. Authors and 
publishers have made worthwhile contributions to the development and the 
promotion of business education. However, the question is whether adequate 
attention is being given to the development of high-caliber leadership. How 
much effort has been and is being expended to assure business education of the 
benefits that may be derived from the development of the leadership that now 
may be dormant? What has been done on a state- or nation-wide basis to pro- 
mote the development of leadership in business education? Is the development 
of leadership and the utilization of existing leadership one of the major problem 
areas of business education? 


Various committees, study groups, and individuals have contributed to 
the formulation of statements of the basic philosophy underlying business 
education. They have drawn up, in some instances, tentative guiding principles 
for business education. Undoubtedly, this work has merit and it represents a 
good beginning. But what has been done toward placing those statements and 
those guiding principles in the hands of educators and business representatives 
for the purpose of critical analysis and subsequent revision? How generally do 
} those persons engaged in business education have a clear conception of the 
purposes and the principles of vocational education? How well do they under- 

stand the relation of business education to vocational education? Is there 

evidence of confusion in their thinking in regard to general, personal-use, 
' social, consumer, economic, and civic business education? 

4 Research in business education has been limited, for the most part, to the 

individual efforts of graduate students and to educational institutions. There 

are some types of research that call for more than individual sponsorship. 

Should an effort, be made to find means of conducting research in business 





Ome OO yr 


f education on a more extensive basis than that done by individuals? Would 
business education profit from a co-ordinated plan of research whereby the 
2 individual efforts of graduate students might become a part of a nation-wide 


plan and whereby the results obtained might make a contribution to the nation- 

wide program of research? Is it a responsibility of business education to co- 

j operate with business as an institution in jointly promoting educational 
research? 


Other major problem areas in business education can easily be discovered. 
| The immediate classroom problems must not be neglected, but let caution be 
3 taken lest those of us engaged in business education may not see the woods 
for the trees. 


» hein al Cipater 


Elvin S. Eyster, president, National Business 
Teachers Association; director of business 
l education and guidance, North Side High 
as School, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
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Does the High School Commercial Department 


Meet the Needs of Your Local 
Community ? 


ComMMERCIAL educa- 
tion, as. offered in the high 
schools of three states in which 
I have taught, undoubtedly 
presents a pattern of the type 
of work and a breadth of the 
curricula in vogue in this 
section of the United States. 
Broadly speaking, the com- 
mercial education program is 
based upon two concepts—its 
ability to serve the personal 
needs of the students, and its 
ability to provide specialized 
vocational training. In order 
to be included in the offering 
of a high school, a subject should be able to 
justify its existence on one of these two 
bases or, preferably, on a combination of 
the two. 

Just what are the needs of your com- 
munity? If commercial subjects are being 
offered with the emphasis on vocational 
training, is there adequate opportunity for 
the use of this training in the area in which 
the school is located? While offhand it may 
seem impossible, it is not beyond the scope 
of every commercial department to de- 
termine just what vocational possibilities 
are at hand. 

With this thought in mind, and because I 
believe that much time and money have 
been wasted on education that is soon for- 
gotten and seldom used, the Albert Lea 
Senior High School Commercial Club at- 
tempted an occupational survey of the city 
of Albert Lea, Minnesota. This is a mu- 
nicipal community of about 12,000 popula- 
tion. The stencils for the questionnaire used 
in the survey were cut by the students of 
the stenographic class; the paper was 
furnished by the school; and the entire cost 
was considerably less than ten dollars. I 
believe the findings were well worth the time 
and the expense involved. 

The names of all business places that 
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Byron M. Miller 
Albert Lea High School 
Allbert Lea, Minnesota 





seemed likely to employ office 
and clerical help were ob- 
tained from the _ telephone 
directory. A list of these busi- 
nesses was made and envelopes 
were addressed to them. This 
work was carried out by a 
typewriting class, and it gave 
students purposeful activity 
based on a real situation. Sev- 
enteen girls in the Commercial 
Club then delivered 333 ques- 
tionnaires to the businesses in 
Albert Lea. In this way postage 
expense was avoided. Each 





questionnaire was prefaced 
by a form letter urging co-operation and 
emphasizing the worth of the project. One 
week from the date of delivery the girls 
again called upon the businesses for the 
completed questionnaire. 
ployer did not have the material ready, a 





In case the em- | 


girl called again the next day. Through the | 


perseverance of these girls, 80 per cent of 
all questionnaires were returned; 62 per cent 


of the original 333 questionnaires had valid | 


and usable answers. Had the mail been used, 
undoubtedly the percentage returned would 
have been definitely smaller. All figures 
given below relate to the answers from 208 
businesses and offices. 

The first section of the questionnaire dealt 
with office machines. The following machines 
were found to be in use: 


Ee er ee $55 
Adding Machines.................. 219 
A ere ere 91 
I tiie kncctnceleiee eeicauaien 68 
Bookkeeping Machines............. 29 
Dictaphone Machines............... 22 
Mimeograph Machines.............. 17 
Duplicating Machines.............. 14 
Addressograph Machines............ 8 
Se rer 8 
Tabulating Machines............... 5 
Miscellaneous. . 15 

Mi cessdkeeseuntisivies ser 851 
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From the number of machines in use, it is 
evident that a certain amount of office ma- 
chine training can well be used in the Albert 
Lea Senior High School. The make of all 
these machines was also carefully ascer- 
tained. Training should be offered on those 
makes that are in most common use. In 
each case the available number of each 
make of machine in use in your locality 
should be a determining factor in the pur- 
chase of new equipment and in the replace- 
ment of old machines. 

The question, “Instruction in the use of 
which machines listed below would be of 
value to applicants for positions in your 
office or business?” was answered as follows: 


sawiinensGawwh as axe aan 161 
Adding Machines..................19 
RE WOR o0.dc6 e's scecescccee OM 
Mimeograph Machines.............. 33 
Ee 
Bookkeeping Machines............. 21 
Dictaphone Machines............... 19 
Duplicating Machines.............. 8 
Addressograph Machines............ 4 

i abicc cosine eeees rh eaee 449 


From this data it is apparent that a high 
percentage of business executives believe 
that training in the use of these machines 
would be valuable to applicants. 

One of the most valuable sections of the 
survey was that devoted to the classification 
of office and clerical employees. The follow- 
ing table represents the totals for each 


| separate classification: 
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FULL-TIME EMPLOYEES 


MRR SGchartto es cacasc sn ceaknn ee 301 
Salesmen OO ee 
Ee eT. 
ici sis ey caeedwas 64 
Department Managers.............. 63 
(| SE rere 46 
General Managers.................. 42 
itech ssecndawkens<cahs 35 
iiss brn nekaw sumed Weeda 25 
CC eT rr errr 21 
Calculating Machine Operators... .. . 17 
RA ree eee 8 
I hxsnccscscessssaes sis 15 

Ns aivnce0k esnbeaweensewns 988 


PART-TIME EMPLOYEES 


ee 
ENO ere. 
IE Ee 10 
are ne 9 
ikssek ssa aswavincaneeancic, 
i iik fi xian iain.d eros. doc ue 6 
Miscellaneous 10 

Ce ee ee 124 

Total of all employees....... 1,112 
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One of the most significant points in the 
entire body of facts presented is that 58 per 
cent of all full-time employees were clerks 
and salespeople. How significant this is 
when many high schools still offer only the 
traditional courses in shorthand, typewriting, 
and bookkeeping! Not many schools offer 
training in retail selling; yet, in this cross- 
section of the city, there were more people 
employed who could use basic training in 
salesmanship than in any other subject. 
This point is further emphasized in a section 
of the survey dealing with new employees 
hired during the preceding year. The new 
employees hired were classified as follows: 


stati he ox we enon ewe ae 
EE re eee 17 
sachs paceneelae 
i gd caw kceaae ea eas: ae 
Se eer rr 
Rc icccewesincionve 
Unclassified............... 21 

iikiacd ce sackicntehunns 140 


Naturally, the majority of these employees 
filled places vacated by employees who were 
dropped from pay rolls. An examination of 
the number of employees dropped from the 
pay rolls gave the following figures: 

ita sinucasuw caeen ea nies 
IE 6b an signs cides vcareee 
ere 


7 
5 
tains ceieccniecnunnad. Oe 
hela sion sd oie! ndid wae nibs 2 
3 
4 


iso ira Gia wean shies 
ee loys. Samana bapa 


In summary concerning the employment 
trend, it seems that an actual gain of 77 
employees existed at the end of the year. 
The gain in the number of new employees 
over the number of employees dropped from 
pay rolls is represented by the following new 
gains: 


ad es thai eb eeuaene 22 
IES ois ciciviscdccresenwoes 10 
Salesmen. 9 
Typists... 8 
Bookkeepers 5 
PN. .ocsscccsceeessasuce © 
RE nec 17 

init nc se a _ 


This gain represents nearly 7 per cent of 
all employees classified. Apparently the 
field of greatest opportunity is one that in- 
volves adequate salesmanship training; yet, 
a majority of schools do not offer the subject! 

Increasing attention is being given in high 
schools to problems of guidance and the 


(Concluded on page 374) 
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Methods of Teaching Selling 


Assistant Professor of Business Education 
Burris Laboratory and Demonstration School 
Ball State Teachers College 
Muncie, Indiana 


SALESMANSHIP can and should be 
taught in our secondary schools on a much 
broader plane than it is taught today. Alert 
school authorities have had the subject in 
the commercial curriculum for the past ten 
years or more; other schools have introduced 
the course more recently. Any investigation 
that has been made has shown that selling 
should be a part of the young person’s 
business education training. The majority 
of those students graduating from our high 
schools who seek work in business occupations 
find positions in the distributive field. Let’s 
train those young people for the type of 
work they are going to enter. 


SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES. Some specific ob- 
jectives of the course in salesmanship should 
be: 

1. To develop a training that will have 
marketable value at its completion. 

2. To give the student a broad overview 
of business from the selling side. 

3. To develop a personality consciousness 
and thereby improve the student’s per- 
sonality. 

4. To develop better standards in selling. 

5. To develop better buymanship, as well 
as better salesmanship. 

6. To develop a knowledge of selling 
principles which apply to sales letter writing, 
advertising, and getting a position. 


PRESENTATION TECHNIQUES. An honest at- 
tempt to make the salesmanship course more 
practical, as well as realistic, was attempted 
at Ball State Teachers College last spring. 
The photograph on page 343 illustrates the 
laboratory arrangement that was used in 
carrying out this project insofar as it was 
possible. Salesmanship is offered in the 
second semester of the senior year, and the 
laboratory plan was in operation during a 
four-week period of the semester. 

The teacher using this plan has problems 
of selecting and refining the materials to be 
used in the project. Both of these problems 
are contingent on a knowledge of and an 
acquaintance with materials, plus an ability 
to evaluate them in terms of standards for 
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the group. The materials for our project 
were selected in terms of their bearing upon 
the experiences of the individual members 
of the group. The different materials used 
for the sales talks, as well as the displays 
themselves, provided for the individual 
differences in ability, the needs, and the 
interests of the students. The three main 
phases of the project were construction, 
display, and sales talks. Some one of these 
phases appealed to different members of the 
class, and in some instances, all three phases 
had a strong appeal to many students. 

It seems advisable to mention other 
methods employed in teaching salesmanship 
in various schools. Emphasis may be placed 
upon the project by an overview of other 
procedures used. Probably the poorest 
method used to teach salesmanship is the 
one in which the class merely discusses the 
theory of selling. Another method is the 
one in which an article is theoretically sold 
by giving a sales talk in the classroom. To 
say the least, a student needs a vivid 
imagination to give a sales talk on an electric 
refrigerator while using the teacher’s book- 
case or cupboard as the article he is supposed 
to be demonstrating and selling. Needless 
to say, this is not one of the better tech- 
niques for a salesmanship class. 

Another method requires that the student 
bring to class the article on which he has 
prepared a sales talk. The article may be 
presented and demonstrated well under 
these circumstances. The chief difficulty 
here is in having the student use an article of 
some value. Any article in this category will, 
of necessity, have to be worth approximately 
$10. 


specialties and not on a retail basis. Presen- 
tation of specialty articles is more natural 
when teaching by this method than the 
presentation of retail articles because of the 


lack of a proper retail setting conducive to | 


good presentation and demonstration. 


A technique that does a real job of creative 


work on the part of salesmanship students is 
typified in the laboratory method. However, 
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The main reason for this statement is | 
that such articles will be sold ordinarily as | 
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since real merchandise is often used, a 
laboratory apart from the regular classroom 
js almost essential. For instance, at Ball 
State Teachers College, Fiesta ware is dis- 
played. If the classroom were used by 
different classes, it would be necessary to 








chandise and the carton replicas, the mer- 
chandise and cartons would be of little 
value. By the use of sufficient equipment, 
the desired setting is brought closer to the 
student. As an outcome of this procedure, 
the student takes more than a passive 











keep the merchandise under lock and key in interest in the class. Sharing definite re- 
order to protect it. This is true of any school sponsibilities makes student interest run 
where real merchandise is used. The grocery high and reduces listlessness. 
line shown in the accompanying photograph The members of the class should be divided 
consists primarily of empty cartons. Such a into groups and they should be assigned 
oject | display may or may not be attempted in the definite duties in connection with the 
upon | regular classroom. Local school conditions project. These group responsibilities must 
ibers | will indicate whether this plan is practical be taken care of each day. Once the approval 
used } in your school. of the school administrators is obtained, a 
plays | The Fiesta ware used in our project was group of boys can visit several lumber yards 
idual | obtained from the Homecraft-Collegienne to price the plywood needed for the counter 
the | Shoppe in Muncie. A varied assortment of front. The plywood should be unfinished 
main | household notions, used in another display, and it may be finished by the boys who were 
tion, | was also obtained. One of the haberdasheries in charge of its purchase. It should be given 
these | in Muncie furnished a complete line of men’s _ two coats of varnish on the front surface and 
f the | haberdashery for still another retail display at least one coat of varnish on the back 
1ases | of men’s wear. Other merchants will be surface. The plywood will not buckle if the 
given an opportunity to co-operate in this back surface has a single coat of varnish. 
other | program. One merchant, when approached The industrial arts workshop is an excellent 
ship | on the idea said, “It sounds excellent to me. _ place to finish the plywood. The co-operation 
aced | You can have anything I have in my place of the salesmanship class and the industrial 
»ther | of business. You know, I took salesmanship arts department on the project is pedagogic- 
orest | in college and all we did was talk about it.” ally sound. The boys responsible for this 
;the| In carrying out such projects, the physical phase of the project should be given time 
; the | properties are most important. Without to do this work in the workshop. 
; the | adequate materials for displaying the mer- (Concluded on page 369) 
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by 
Russel M. 


Huntington High School 
Huntington, Indiana 


THERE are a great many varying 
ideas as to the ways in which a teacher’s in- 
fluence may manifest itself toward the de- 
velopment of desirable personality traits in 
pupils. It is my intention to describe certain 
significant measures that may be taken, 
showing the extent of their influence and 
how they may be accomplished. 

What are adolescent youth capable of 
acquiring in their quest for improved per- 
sonal characteristics? This question must be 
given some consideration, for, according to 
several leading psychologists, the preado- 
lescent stage in the lives of children is the 
most fruitful time for the development of 
habits. It is the formative period, and the 
attitudes acquired then send deep roots into 
the personalities of the individuals. These 
attitudes cannot be destroyed easily. 

If these things are only partially true of 
the period previous to adolescence, secondary 
teachers are confronted, nevertheless, with a 
serious problem. How can the old habits be 
broken? What new attitudes can be formed? 
Habits of walk, posture, and certain other 
physical traits must be considered carefully 
in each individual; slight changes are ef- 
fected gradually. A complete reformation 
could hardly be accomplished in the short 
time of a year or two. 

In youth, the attitudes of the mind are 
more adaptable and flexible than the physical 
habits. It is quite true, however, that mental 
habits build from a foundation in preado- 
lescence. If these mental habits get started 
in the wrong channels, they can be trans- 
formed into more useful and agreeable types 
provided the proper guidance is afforded. 

This subject of personality improvement 
is of no more importance to our business 
education departments than to any other 
field of education in our modern secondary 
schools. The happiest and the most useful 
citizens will be those who have developed to 
the fullest extent every faculty of getting 
along with other people, of being valuable 
assets to the environment they help to 
create, and of being efficient performers in 
the drama of earning a livelihood. 

Every teacher should try to impress upon 
his pupils the value of excellent appearance 
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The Teacher's Influence on Personality Traits 














Perrigo tat 
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—the manner of wearing clothes and of e 

keeping well-groomed. The importance of a TI 

friendly disposition and a smiling counte. of 
nance cannot be overstressed. This point js TY 
no new trick which is found only in the realms ai 
of business building. It has been functioning ve 

as long, perhaps longer, than man has been di 

able to emit vocal utterances for the purpose of 

of conveying meaning. There is no question - 
as to the effectiveness of a smile when a = 
point is to be put across. 

Now with the premise in mind that per-] 
sonality changes can be wrought gradually| ,, 
by way of correcting certain physical habits, fi 
reshaping mental attitudes, and improving st 
personal appearance, we shall examine| 4 
generally the means of improvement. Lec-| 4} 
turing to pupils about ideas impresses them , 
for the time, but this method is not psycho- ~ 
logically the most effective way of teaching It 
a subject so vital to the future welfare of the! q 
younger generation. A more productive) ,, 
method is to create a taste in the pupils’ ai 
reading for good biographies and _ books 
written especially for the improvement of| }, 
personality. Such readings play an im-| rn 
portant part in the process of personal de- 
velopment but only in a supplementary} , 


manner. 
Genuine and lasting success in guiding the! |, 
pupils toward more wholesome personalities 
can be obtained best if the teacher gives 
individual attention to all the peculiarities 


io 


and the potentialities of the different pupils. 
A tactful teacher can get the confidence of| 4 
his pupils and he will have them asking for | 5 
advice in many personal matters. Any) 5 


master teacher can be, and should be, a 
living example of what is correct in all 
points of social etiquette. 

This personal contact method of approach | 
is by far the most effective. Projects in 
personality development, however, may be | 
used along with the readings I have men- | 
tioned to promote the program during the | 
constant vigil on the part of the teacher for 
chances to effect individual adjustments. 

The teacher is not always able to see the 
needs of all the pupils, especially if the class 
is large, so it is wise to resort to special 
methods in order to study their personalities | 
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and to learn of their shortcomings. I have 
used a system which produced surprising 
results. It may be described as follows: The 
name of each pupil in my advanced secre- 
tarial class was placed on three different 
slips of paper. The slips for the entire class 
were arranged into groups of three, each 
group consisting of three different names. A 
group was drawn by every member of the 
class, and the drawing was kept confidential. 
Then each individual wrote a brief criticism 
of the classmates whose names were drawn. 
The pupils were asked to begin each criti- 
cism with a complimentary or a constructive 
remark; then write a few honest, unpreju- 
diced comments concerning the personalities 
of their subjects. The entire experiment was 
carried out in the best of spirits and with 
much enthusiasm. 

The criticisms were collected and dupli- 
cates were made by the teacher. Then each 
pupil received the opinions written about 
him by the three different critics. The most 
striking revelation of the whole project was 
the frankness and the accuracy with which 
the pupils described their friends. Some 
good points were driven home which could 
not have been put across in any other way. 
It is interesting to note in the following 
quotations, which were taken from these 
criticisms, that the three critics practically 
agreed in most cases: 

casE I. “Dresses neatly and simply. Her 
hair would look more natural if she would 
refrain from making unbecoming rolls. 
These rolls might look all right if they were 
not so stringy.” 

“Dresses well. Mind alert. Her hair could 
be fixed more becomingly. A small amount 
of make-up would help. Considerate.” 

“You are neat and wear becoming colors. 
I believe that a touch of make-up would 
make you much more attractive to others. 
You have a nice smile, although you don’t 
use it very much. I also think soft curls for 
your hair would help.” 

case ul. “Has a ready smile and a good 
sense of humor. Lots of fun. Dresses well.” 

“Tries hard and she will succeed if she 
continues. Pretty nails and takes good care 
of them. Too much rouge. She should try 
to improve her posture by straightening up.” 

“A pleasant and friendly manner with 
people in general. Your personal appearance 
would be improved by a longer and a less 
‘fuzzy’ coiffure, and a little make-up for 
your pale complexion.” 

CASE 11. “You have a nice smile and a 
pleasing personality. I admire your calm and 
quiet attitude, but you carry it too far. You 
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should be a little more forward and less shy 
with strangers. A manicure and a light polish 
would improve your hands.” 

“T admire her black hair. Always ready 
to smile, and has a good sense of humor. 
Teases sometimes but does it in a nice way. 
Dresses neatly.” 

“Very pleasant looking. Has a nice smile 
and she should use it more often. Has a way 
about her that shows no partiality.” 

casE Iv. “Unbecoming hair dress, al- 
though she has nice hair. Doesn’t act like a 
senior in high school. She is friendly and she 
greets everyone with a becoming smile.” 

“Dresses neatly and uses good colors and 
color combinations. Has a pleasant per- 
sonality, but her smile would be improved 
by eliminating the shine on her face. Her 
posture and walk might be improved by 
walking around home with a book on her 
head.” 

“You are neat and clean. You wear your 
clothes becomingly, although sometimes the 
clothes you wear emphasize your figure. If 
you would stick to simple lines, this would 
not happen. Your hair is always clean. and 
fixed nicely. You are always pleasant and 
have a nice smile which helps toward a 
pleasing personality.” 

case v. “Neat and clean. Intelligent but 
a little too proud of it. Not pleasant 
enough.” 

“She is efficient and tries hard to succeed, 
but sometimes she tries to overdo it. Her 
personal appearance is neat and she is 
courteous. Her hair is always kept in ex- 
cellent condition.” 

“She is a capable person, but she seems 
to have a superiority complex. She gives the 
impression of one who is reliable. She 
doesn’t seem to get along with anyone but 
the teachers, and she tries too hard to make 
herself liked by them.” 

In addition to the criticisms I have 
quoted concerning the appearance of the 
pupils’ complexions, their make-up, and 
their methods of hair dress, other important 
topics were mentioned, such as the tone of 
voice, a heavy tread in walking, and un- 
friendliness outside a particular group. 
These comments evoked many questions: 
What can I do to improve my walk? I 
didn’t know I was partial in speaking to my 
classmates. How can I correct my speech 
difficulty? 

Thus came the golden opportunity for me 
to give personal and pointed suggestions. 
Some pupils were reminded to be more 
conscious of the classmates with whom they 

(Concluded on page 384) 
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Did you ever take an inventory 


as a commercial teacher? 

The purpose of this article is to discuss 
some of the outstanding qualifications of a 
teacher of business subjects. A rating 
method is given so that you may evaluate 
yourself and determine whether you are in 
the category of a “good,” a “fair,” or a 
“poor” teacher, as far as qualifications are 
concerned. 

In order to make the evaluation process a 
matter of a few minutes’ time, there are five 
points to be considered: namely, academic 
preparation, practical experience, person- 
ality traits, professional growth, and com- 
munity participation. By allowing five 
points for each of the subdivisions, a total 
of twenty points for each of the five main 
divisions will be given. A possible score of 
one hundred points may be obtained. An 
arbitrary decision for “good” is 100 points; 
“fair” is 75 points; and “poor” is anything 
below 50 points. 

There is no scientific basis to a rating 
method such as is given in this article. It is 
just a personal reaction after a careful ob- 
servation of a good many teachers. I feel, 
however, that this method will give you 
something to think about. 


ACADEMIC PREPARATION (Total 20 Points) 


1. A Bachelor’s degree from some recognized 
institution (5 Points). Most Bachelor’s de- 
grees are obtained from some recognized in- 
stitution, but a definite test could be made 
on the basis of whether graduate schools 
recognize the credits earned. 

2. A Master’s degree (5 Points). The time 
will come when all teachers must have this 
degree. 

3. Advanced graduate study beyond a 
Master’s degree (5 Points). To be a first- 
class teacher of business education one must 
be entirely familiar with the field of business 
education. Such familiarity can be obtained 
by advanced graduate study from time to 
time. 

In this rating method I shall not mention 
the Doctor’s degree. A Doctor’s degree is 
desirable, but it is altogether possible to be 
well qualified in the business education field 
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of yourself to see whether you State Teachers College 
possess satisfactory qualifications Indiana, Pennsylvania 


and still not have such a degree. 
A person who takes graduate work 
beyond a Master’s degree may 
feel inclined to pursue certain 
fields of interest that are extremely valuable 
to him, but which would not be of such a 
nature as to apply on a Doctor’s degree. It 
seems fair, then, to say that in many in- 
stances a Doctor’s degree is not absolutely 
necessary. 

4. Special preparation in subjects taught 
(5 Points). Commercial teaching is a di- 
versified field, since there are so many sub- 
jects offered in a curriculum of business 
education. 

In college an individual might specialize 
in the teaching of secretarial work, but he 
may be employed in a school system to teach 
one class in shorthand, one class in type- 
writing, one class in bookkeeping, and one 
class in commercial law. In cases of this 


















kind, the wise teacher will prepare himself, 
by summer study, in the courses he teaches, 
but in which he did not specialize while he 
was in college. 


PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE (Total 20 Points) 


A good teacher of business subjects should 
have a variety of practical experience as a 
background for his teaching. Perhaps ex- 


o 


perience in terms of months instead of years | 


will suffice in all fields (listed below) but the 
teaching field. 
perience would be better than a number of 
months, but a teacher does not have the 
time to obtain it. 

As a minimum requirement for a well 
prepared teacher it is suggested that the 


experience be obtained in the following | 


fields: 

1. Secretarial (5 Points) 

2. Selling (5 Points) 

3. Bookkeeping (5 Points) 

4. Teaching (5 Points). Five years of suc- 
cessful teaching should be done before a 
teacher can consider himself entitled to full 
credit for teaching experience. 


PERSONALITY TRAITS (Total 20 Points) 


In addition to a thorough knowledge of 
subject matter, personality is one of the 
greatest assets of a teacher. Many things 


might be said about the advantages of per- | 
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sonality, but when summing them up in a 
few words, it can be said that the personality 
of the teacher is the really big factor in 
“putting across” the subject matter. 

In rating yourself according to this rating 
method, I suggest that the following points 
be considered: 


1. Voice (5 Points). A good teaching 
voice is one that is pleasant, well modulated, 
and easily heard. A loud voice is not 
necessarily essential because a teacher with 
a soft voice can be heard in the average 
classroom if he is saying something that all 
the pupils are anxious to hear. 

2. Poise (5 Points). A teacher encourages 
the pupils to have proper positions while 
writing at their seats or on the blackboard; 
so it seems only fair that in return the 
teacher should have a certain “professional” 
poise while acting in the capacity of leading 
the class. A statement of what the proper 
poise of a teacher is would be hard to make, 
but certainly the teacher should practice 
what he tells the pupils in regard to position 
at the typewriters and at the desks. In ad- 
dition to this, the teacher can maintain a 
certain “professional” poise in front of the 
classroom; that is, he should stand on both 
feet and be watchful and alert at all times. 

8. Dress (5 Points). Dress is something 
that everyone is conscious of more or less. 
It is sufficient to say that a teacher should 
be dressed in such a way that his appearance 
is pleasing. This does not mean that a 
teacher must dress expensively, but it does 
mean that he should be neatly dressed. 

4. Sense of humor (5 points). A sense of 
humor is a trait that is difficult to define. 


| It can be said, however, that the pupils 
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should think of a classroom as a pleasant 
place to go. It should be a place where 
there is definite work to be done, but the 
work should be done in a way that will 
cause everyone to look forward to each 
class with pleasurable anticipation. 


PROFESSIONAL GROWTH (Total 20 Points) 


1. Contributions to professional magazines 
(5 Points). Nearly every teacher has some 
particular ideas or methods pertaining to the 
teaching of business education that he be- 
lieves are particularly good. He is not doing 
justice to himself or to the teaching profes- 
sion if he does not put these ideas into some 
form so that others might receive benefit 
from them. The ideas or methods may not 
be particularly new, but if they are published, 
someone is going to be inspired to use them 


| or to invent better ones. 
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2. Attendance at professional meetings and 
conventions (5 Points). A good teacher of 
business education should make a definite 
effort to attend at least one professional 
convention each year. ‘The necessary in- 
vestment of a few dollars will pay big divi- 
dends. The benefits of attending conven- 
tions are twofold: first, if a teacher attends 
the scheduled meetings of a convention, he 
will absorb the new ideas and current trends 
in business education; second, he will meet 
many of the workers in his field, and he 
will benefit greatly by an exchange of ideas. 
He will also have an opportunity to meet 
the outstanding leaders in the field of busi- 
ness education and possibly the authors of 
the books that he uses in his classes. 


3. Membership in professional organiza- 
tions (5 Points). Membership in profes- 
sional organizations will usually cause the 
teacher to become more actively interested 
in what the organization is doing and what 
it is attempting to do. This membership will 
eventually result in active participation in 
the various projects of the organization. 

4. A distinct contribution to some particular 
phase of business education (5 Points). A 
distinct contribution is something that will 
not be accomplished by all teachers, but the 
field of research in business education is so 
fertile that anyone who wants to “go into 
the orchard and pick the fruit” may do so. 


COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION (Total 20 Points) 


A number of comments could be made 
about community participation because it 
can take place in so many ways. The main 
idea, however, is that a teacher should not 
bury himself in his classroom; he should 
become acquainted with as many people in 
the community as he can. 

The following factors of community 
participation should be considered: 


1. Activity in some church (5 Points) 

2. Activity in some lodge (5 Points) 

3. Activity in some service club (5 Points) 

4. Acquaintance with a number of business- 
men (5 Points) 


All teachers should rate high in these 
activities, but especially teachers of business 
education, for their main object is to train 
their pupils to fit into a community. They 
will be able to do this more efficiently if they 
are well acquainted with the community. 

This rating method is just one of many 
possible ways of evaluating the fitness of a 
teacher of business education. Perhaps it 
will point out to some readers where their 
strong points and their weak points are. 
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Teaching Analysis of Financial Statements 


One of the perennial prob- 
lems of teaching beginning 
accounting is the selection of 
the policy which is to guide 
the course. It is probable 
that a substantial percentage of the students 
who are taking accounting are either taking 
it as an exploratory course or as a general 
survey course without the intention of tak- 
ing the advanced course, where really valu- 
able skills will be developed. The value of 
the accounting course for this substantial 
group must come from the development of 
the ability to understand and to analyze 
financial statements for credit purposes, for 
investment analysis, or for use in managerial 
functions. Even for the students who plan 
to take up accounting as a profession, the 
most valuable uses of accounting will come 
from their capacity to use accounting analy- 
sis as a tool of management. So it would 
seem wise to introduce fairly early in the 
course reasonably comprehensive instruc- 
tion in the methods of analysis; yet, in most 
courses in accounting, no attempt at devel- 
opment of analytical power is made until 
the students take intermediate or advanced 
accounting. I examined six beginning text- 
books at random to get a rough idea of the 
authors’ attitude on this subject. I found 
that three of them made no mention of 
analysis; two authors handled the matter 
in the closing chapters; and one author 
dwelt briefly with two fundamental ratios 
in an early chapter. This seems to reveal an 
unfortunate underemphasis of the subject. 

True, many teachers believe that they 
are so preoccupied in famialiarizing students 
with the many mechanical details of record 
keeping that they have little time to develop 
what may appear to be a talent to be re- 
served for those who are making accounting 
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a profession. I believe that 
these teachers would find the 
student’s interest in this sub- 
ject greatly enhanced by in- 
troducing him to a few of the 
more common methods of analysis at the 
beginning of the course. This method would 
give the student a keener perception of the 
entire objective of the course. Keeping 
books is only a means to an end and not an 
end in itself. If that end is emphasized at 
the beginning of the course, not only by 


informing the student that the object of | 


accounting is to prepare a balance sheet and 
a profit and loss statement, but also by show- 
ing him the managerial uses of these state- 
ments, the student is better orientated in 
the subject than he would be otherwise. 

*. Questions, such as the following, have 





definite meanings to people even though | 
they may have slight business experience: | 


How are collections in the concern being made? 

Does the business have too much invested in its 
inventory? 

Does the business have too much tied up in fixed 
or frozen assets? 

Has the borrowing capacity been exhausted? 

How long do you think it will take for the business 
to pay its bills? 

- Do you think an investment in this business 

would be wise? a loan? 

Has the business sufficient capital to operate 
comfortably? 

Does the business look as if it could retire its 
funded debt readily? 

Are the interest payments on the bonds or mort- 
gages safe? 

Are the dividends safe? 

Is there any evidence ‘of padding or manipulating 
the statements? where? 


But, it may be argued, a student must 
know how to close a set of books and how 
to prepare statements before he can be ex- 
pected to analyze them. That claim can be 
challenged successfully. Many men who 
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hardly know the difference between a debit 
and a credit, can analyze statements skill- 
fully. The fundamental contention of this 
article is that the teacher should try, from 
the beginning of the course, to develop not 
only the skill to analyze statements, but he 
should also try to develop what might be 
called a perpetual analytical attitude which 
would make it almost impossible for the 
student to look at a financial statement 
without forming a definite judgment about 
the company. If a balance sheet approach 
is used, the instruction in analysis is begun 
the first time the balance sheet equation is 
explained; this may occur on the first day of 
the course. Those teachers who try this 
method will be pleased with the tremendous 
interest the students display. It will not be 
necessary to emphasize the importance of 
arousing the student’s interest quickly and 
effectively. 

In a short article it is quite impossible to 
go into detail as to how each step may be 
taken. It is not entirely necessary for the 
textbook to cover the subject matter, al- 
though it is helpful. The teacher can supply 
the interpretation. An analogy between the 
balance sheet and the personal financial 
problems, including the owning and the 
financing of a home, will prove useful. 

In general, there are five points about 
analysis which the teacher should emphasize. 
These points are listed in the following 
tabulation, but this article relates primarily 
to the first point: 

(1) The student should be taught a funda- 
mental set of relationships which are desir- 
able and why they are desirable. The ex- 
planation should be reduced to his own 
financial concepts. These ratios should in- 
clude all the principal groups on the balance 
sheet and on the profit and loss statements. 
It is not sufficient to stop with the current 
and the quick ratios. 

(2) The student should be shown the 
interdependence of all the various functions 
of a business. For example, he should be 
shown how the expansion of the plant re- 
sults in higher taxes, heavier depreciation, 
added insurance, and larger repair charges. 
Thus, the costs of the business are increased, 
the competitive position of the company is 
injured, and the plant becomes a drain on 
all other activities of the business. The 
student should understand that expansion 
of the plant must be balanced with expan- 
sion of other parts of the business. 


(3) The student must realize that analysis 
of a single balance sheet and its related 
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profit and loss statement tells only a small 
part of the story. Frequently the trend is 
of more significance than the present posi- 
tion. Trend analysis is usually available 
when a student keeps a set for two or three 
months. He should be required to make a 
report after each monthly closing, stating 
what matters the management should cor- 
rect at once. 

(4) The “tie-ins” should be explained. It 
is amazing to see how easy it is, in textbooks 
in which extended fictitious figures are used, 
to establish their fictitious character by the 
failure of certain figures to “tie in” properly. 
In actual practice this failure will generally 
lead to the assumption that the statements 
are fraudulent. 


(5) The student should be made to under- 
stand the reduction of statements to a unit 
basis for comparison with standards outside 
the business. 

(6) The correlation, the assembly, and 
the weighing of all these factors for the pur- 
pose of judging an investment, or an exten- 
sion of credit, should be explained. 

As a fundamental set of relationships to 
be used under the first requirement I have 
listed, I make the following suggestions for 
a minimum program: 

(1) How liquid is the business? To test 
this point, three ratios are to be used. The 
first one is the current ratio, or the ratio of 
current assets to current liabilities. While 
it is generally accepted that this ratio should 
be two to one, there are a great many ex- 
ceptions to this rule; many firms which met 
this requirement have failed, and many 
successful firms, especially among the public 
utilities, have frequently gone below this 
ratio. However, this point gives the begin- 
ning student something to cling to, but the 
statement should not be made too dogmati- 
cally. The second test of liquidity is the so- 
called “acid test,” or the ratio of quick 
assets to the current liabilities. This ratio 
should be, roughly, one to one. A third 
ratio is the ratio of current assets to total 
assets. No definite figure can be given for 
this ratio because it will be substantially 
different, depending on whether the com- 
pany owns or rents its building. The trend, 
however, is important, and it has been found 
to be a more reliable warning of approaching 
disaster than a decline in the current ratio. 
If a figure is desired, it might be stated that 
the current assets should constitute at least 
one third of the total assets. 

(2) How is the company collecting its 

(Concluded on page 373) 
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in personal development 
was instituted at San Ber- 


nardino Valley Junior Col- San Bernardino, California arising in their daily lif 


lege, San Bernardino, Cali- 

fornia, to assist students in developing their 
personalities. When such a course is started, 
the question immediately arises as to whether 
this training should not be a part of the 
work in every class, irrespective of subject 
matter, just as many educators believe that 
English should be taught in conjunction 
with every subject, rather than set up as a 
separate unit in the program of studies. 

Doubtless, the ideal situation would be to 
incorporate this emphasis upon the personal 
development of the individual in all the 
class work of a student’s program. However, 
such training should cover the student’s 
entire educational course in order to be 
thoroughly effective. 

In the meantime, it seemed desirable to 
set aside a definite time for this particular 
phase of training for students in the com- 
merce division. Especially was this true 
when consideration was given to the follow- 
ing facts: (1) personal traits are at least 
two-thirds responsible for an individual’s 
success in business; and (2) unemployment 
has never been so prevalent for youth as it 
is in this decade. 

The organization of a course of study in 
personal development was pioneer work, 
for at that time such courses were rare. The 
few existing courses differed widely because 
each one was adapted to a local situation— 
admittedly a part of sound curriculum 
building. 

San Bernardino is an industrial commu- 
nity of about fifty thousand people. The 
various types of students, the nature of 
their individual backgrounds, and their 
previous training were taken into accouut 
in building the course of study. Many of 
the students work while they are enrolled in 
school. Those students who do work under 
the junior college’s co-operative plan are 
rated by the employers as to personal traits 
and efficiency in skills. 

It was decided that the class should meet 
twice a week for a semester of eighteen 
weeks—the men in one section and the 
women in another. Although the two 
classes are similar in nature, this article 
will be confined to the group of women. 

The purposes of the course are: (1) to 
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sonal efficiency and to ai 
them in meeting problem; 


both in school and on th 
job; (2) to guide students in formulating, 


life plan. The content of the course may lef j 


classified under the following heading: 
psychological background of personality, 
physical fitness, social elements, formuls- 
tion of a life plan, and social adaptation. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL BACKGROUND OF PERSON. 
aLiry. Unfortunately, the term “person 
ality” connotes the many advertisements of 
so-called “authorities on charm’”’ and “psy. 
chologists.” The impression is too ofter 
given that an individual can acquire per 
sonality in “ten easy lessons,” perhaps by 
such simple methods as learning to smile o 
by “grasping the hand firmly while looking 
at the bridge of the other person’s nose.” 
Different conceptions of personality ar 
discussed in the course. These concepts 
range from the dictionary definition, “the 
sum total of traits necessary to describe 
what it is to be a person,” to the Gestaltian 
idea of personality being the composite 
result of society’s action upon the individual 
and of the individual’s action upon society. 
The discussion of this subject of personality 
is amplified by consideration of the contri- 
butions of heredity and environment to 
personality. In turn, this leads to contrast- 
ing the characteristics of the introvert with 
the characteristics of the extrovert. 
No course in personal development can be 
adequate unless it is based upon some I- 
struction in mental hygiene. Students 
should realize that manners and reactions 
are the outward manifestations of emotions 
and thoughts. Consequently, attention 
should be given to these inner components 
of personality. 
Since most of the students have had no 
psychology, the mechanism of the nervous 
system is presented in a simple manner, 
following the  stimulus-response _ theory. 
This presentation is used as a background 
for the following discussions: the influence 
and control of thinking; the ways in which 
reality is evaded or distorted; the social 
significance of fear, anger, sex, and gregar 
ousness; and ihe need to recognize and cor- 
rect unhealthy reactions. 
Two identical rating charts for sell- 


analysis are given to each student, one of} a 
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ghich she is to use in rating herself, and the 
other is to be used by someone who knows 
the student intimately. The student is 
asked to discuss frankly with the person 
sho rates her the variations in the two 
ratings, and she is to arrive at a satisfactory 
adjustment. ‘These rating charts, in turn, 
present a starting point for the elimination 
or the addition of one or more traits as part 
of the work of the course. Often, assistance 
isgiven by the instructor through individual 
conferences. 


PHYSICAL FITNESS. The unit on physical 


l fitness is subdivided into health and appear- 


ance (including grooming, clothing, and 


'T posture). 


Since students have been taught principles 
of health since they entered kindergarten, 
the subject is discussed briefly from the 
standpoint of the economic value of health 
to the employee and to the employer, the 
relationship between fatigue and efficiency, 


the value of rest periods, the effect of habits; 


and the value of a time budget. 


The discussion of grooming embraces 
those points of which a well-groomed person 
should be cognizant in the selection of an 
appropriate and becoming style of hair 
arrangement, in the application of make-up, 
in the care of the hands, in the upkeep of 
clothes, and in personal hygiene. 

The clothing unit emphasizes the advan- 
tages of a well-planned scheme for the busi- 
ness wardrobe in contrast to selecting un- 
related garments at random. The advan- 
tages of a clothes budget are discussed. 
Each student is aided in determining those 
colors and lines which are most adapted to 
her individuality. Often, a representative 
of a prominent department store talks to 
the class on ““What a Business Girl Should 
Wear,” illustrating her talk by assembled 
outfits. 

The next topic, posture, is an old story to 
these students. Yet, how many of them 
still need to pay more attention to it! It is 
pointed out that good posture is a prime 
requisite to the girl who likes to “look well” 
in her clothes; that posture has a direct 
relation to fatigue in the office and to effi- 
ciency in business. Good posture is pursuant 
to physical poise, which, in turn, depends 
upon mental poise. This concept of posture 
and poise coming from within seems to be a 
new idea to students. Instructions in how 
to enter a room, how to sit down and rise 
gracefully, and how to pick up articles 
from the floor are aids in building confidence, 
a basic factor in acquiring poise. 
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SOCIAL ELEMENTS. Instruction in social 
elements emphasizes the fact that manners 
are the result of thoughtfulness, kindness, 
and consideration of others rather than the 
result of a few superficial maxims. Tact is 
defined and exemplified. Social and business 
introductions are practiced by members of 
the class. With the idea of helping students 
in a practical way, instruction is given on 
the following: meeting callers in an office; 
using the telephone; behavior on the street, 
in a restaurant, and at the theater. 

The art of “small talk” is a stumbling 
block for many students. Some time is 
spent upon the topic of conversation and 
its development. Vocabulary, pronuncia- 
tion, and enunciation are also stressed. 

FORMULATION OF A LIFE PLAN. The idea of 
a life plan is entirely new to many students; 
yet, it is an idea to which their reason re- 
sponds. While a life plan should not be 
static, a definite guide for life and definite 
life purposes are conducive to happier and 
more effective living. 

Since a vocation is usually the immediate 
problem in a junior college student’s plan, 
each student is asked to read broadly in 
regard to the type of work in which she is 
interested and to present the results of her 
reading in written form under the following 
headings: opportunities in the field, prepara- 
tion required, duties in a typical day, eco- 
nomic conditions, brief biographical sketches 
of some of those successful in that particular 
field, physical and psychological require- 
ments for success in the vocation, and a 
self-analysis with these facts in mind. 

This work proves enlightening to each 
member of the class. The students learn 
more in detail about their closen field, and 
they either continue their preparation more 
enthusiastically, or they change to some 
work for which they are more fitted. A few 
of the class hours are spent in giving the 
students some vocational background ma- 
terial. 

SOCIAL ADAPTATION. The majority of the 
class are incoming freshmen; therefore, in 
discussing adaptation, the first problems 
considered are those of college life. This 
part of the unit is introduced immediately 
following the unit on personality. The 
remainder of the discussion on social adapta- 
tion constitutes the last of the course. Rela- 
tionships of an employee to her employer, 
to other employees, to the community, and 
to customers are discussed. Many of the 
principles are developed through case stud- 
les. 

(Concluded on page 384) 
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Teaching Debit and Credit to Beginners 


by 





Mastery of the theory of book- 
keeping and accounting consists 
fundamentally of the ability to 
analyze any given business trans- 
action in terms of its proper debit 
and credit relationship. There are, 
of course, other elements involved, 
but they are largely mechanical 
and they are readily learned. It is 
a safe general proposition to say 
that a student who fully under- 
stands debit and credit has mas- 
tered bookkeeping. The student 
who fails to understand debit and 
credit certainly fails to understand 
bookkeeping. 

In order to help the students get a clear 
and permanent grasp of the debit and credit 
idea, there are three things the teacher 
must do: 





1. He must begin by presenting the idea in a manner 
which is inescapably logical and which is in 
line with the students’ previous knowledge. 


2. He must be sure that the students think in terms 
of debit and credit in connection with all subse- 
quent work. 


8. From time to time he must provide special drills 
which will compel the students to apply the 
debit and credit idea to more or less unfamiliar 
situations. 

In discussing the presentation of debit and 
credit, it is first necessary to determine 
whether the journal approach or some form 
of balance sheet approach is to be used. For 
the purpose of -his article, the balance sheet 
approach will be used. Practically the same 
method would be used in connection with the 
equation approach, for that approach is 
nothing but a particular form of balance 
sheet approach. 

The basic idea in debit and credit is the 
fact that the value of the items claimed 
equals the claims. Abundant drills and 
illustrations should be presented to show 
that the items claimed (assets) equal the 
claims (proprietorship and liabilities). Put 
a simple balance sheet on the blackboard and 
challenge the students to suggest.any trans- 
action that could possibly put it out of 
balance. This, of course, cannot be done. 
From the beginning of the course, refer to 
the left side of the balance sheet as debit 
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and to the right side of the balang 
sheet as credit, but do not give ay 
formal definition at this point. — 

In presenting the debit and cred 
relationship in connection with th 
balance sheet, it is best at fin 
to introduce only assets and py 
prietorship. The fact will the 
be clear to the students that the 
total of the items owned mus 
equal exactly the total ownership. 
This explains why nothing ca 
possibly disturb this equation ant 
it provides the reason why the 
accounts in a double entry system 
are always in balance. In othe 
words, it explains why debits always equi 
credits. 

As soon as the debit and credit relation 
ships are understood in connection with 
assets and proprietorship, liabilities should 
be introduced. It is a simple matter to 
explain that the value of the items claimed 
equals the claims, but we now have two 
kinds of claimants—the outside creditor 
and the proprietor. The teacher should 
explain that the creditors have a prior claim 
to the assets and that the proprietor has 4 
claim to the remainder. 

After the idea of debit and credit is fully 
mastered in connection with the balance 
sheet, a few skeleton ledger accounts should 
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be introduced. The student is already ac- 


customed to thinking about assets as being 


“left-hand accounts” and credits as being toa 
“right-hand accounts.” The entries to 


show increases or decreases in the accounts 


are thus determined by an almost inescap- ) 


able logic. 


Trouble often arises at the point where s0- 


called nominal accounts are introduced. Ci 


This difficulty may be overcome by showing 


clearly that these accounts are really part | 7, 


of the proprietorship. A good illustration 
may be used by taking a short series of 


transactions and showing that the same |}, 


final result would be obtained if we entered 
all the income and expense accounts directly F 
into the capital account. The teacher should 


explain that the only serious disadvantage | 1 


(Concluded on page 375) 
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The following information concerning the 
business education phases of training that 
may be offered to young people employed 
on National Youth Administration Work 
Projects has been submitted by Kenneth B. 
Haas, regional agent for distributive educa- 
tion, Federal Security Agency, Washington, 
D.C.: 


State boards for vocational education are 
rsponsible for all training offered to the 
youth employed on NYA Work Projects. 
Such training may include instruction in 
business education, agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, trades and industries, and other 
subjects needed by NYA workers. 

Instruction may be of the following types: 

1, Courses to give extension training supplementary 


to the work experience provided by the NYA 
Work Project. 


9. Courses to give preparatory training as an aid in 
the occupational adjustment of the NYA workers. 


$. Other instruction designed to make a contribution 
to the enlargement of the civic and vocational 
intelligence of the youth employed on NYA Work 
Projects. 

Business courses may include training in 
ofice occupations, the distributive trades, 
and courses in business training needed by 
everyone. 

Subdivision (5) of Public Law No. 812, 
Chapter 780, 76th Congress, third session, 
authorizes the U. S. Office of Education to 
make payments to the various states for the 
cost of vocational courses and related or 
other necessary instruction for young people 
employed on work projects for the National 


National Youth Administration Work Projects 


Youth Administration. The cost of instruc- 
tion, supervision, and other necessary ex- 
penses of classes offered by local boards of 
education are paid in full by the funds al- 
lotted to the states under the provisions of 
this Act. Neither the state nor the local com- 
munity is required to match on any basis 
these funds appropriated for the cost of 
vocational courses and related or other neces- 
sary instruction for young people employed 
on werk projects by the National Youth 
Administration. 

Funds appropriated under Subdivision (1) 
of this Act may be used only for the training 
for those industries or occupations which 
have been approved by the Advisory Com- 
mission to the Council of National Defense. 
Business occupations have not been included 
in those occupations regarded as essential to 
national defense. Under certain well-defined 
conditions, training requested by the Army 
or Navy for its enlisted personnel may be 
provided as a part of the defense training 
program since the Armed Force is obviously 
regarded as an important defense agency. 
Business courses, as well as any other neces- 
sary training, may be included in this cate- 
gory. 

Elvin S. Eyster and N. B. Curtis have 
been employed in the capacity of special 
representatives of the Business Education 
Service to work in connection with the busi- 
ness education phase of the training program 
for young people employed by the National 
Youth Administration. 








New Dean at Washington State College 


Dr. J. Murray Lee of the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin, has just 
been appointed dean of the School of Educa- 
tion at Washington State College, Pullman, 
Washington. Dr. Lee succeeds Dr. A. A. 
Cleveland, who has been dean since 1917. 
Dr. Cleveland will continue to teach. 

Dr. Lee was graduated from Occidental 
College, Los Angeles, California. He re- 
ceived his M. A. and Ph. D. degrees from 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City. He has taught in several summer 
sessions of the Teachers College, and he has 
been a member of the faculty at the College 
of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia, and at the University of Texas, Austin. 

As dean of the school of education, Dr. 
Lee will also be director of the Washington 
State College summer session. 
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Dr. Hughes Edits Business Education Index 


Dr. Eugene H. Hughes of Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, is editor 
of the Business Education Index, which is 
sponsored by the Delta Pi Epsilon fraternity 
in business education. The Business Educa- 
tion Index is to be a yearly publication. It 
will be a cumulative index of articles on 
business education that have been published 
in popular magazines, yearbooks, bulletins, 
and monographs. The 1941 Index will be 
an author and subject index for approxi- 
mately 1,000 articles published during 1940. 
Approximately 100 articles about business 
education, taken from twenty-seven maga- 
zines in general education, have been in- 
dexed. Approximately eighty-two subject 
headings have been used in classifying vari- 
ous articles by subjects. 

The publication date will be April 15. 
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National Teacher-Training Association 


The fourteenth annual convention of the 
National Association of Business Teacher- 
Training Institutions was held at the Hotel 
Ambassador, Atlantic City, New Jersey, on 
February 21 and 22. The meeting was 
presided over by Paul L. Salsgiver of Boston 
University, Boston, Massachusetts. Mr. 
Salsgiver is to be congratulated upon ar- 
ranging an interesting and a stimulating 
program. 

At this meeting, most of the discussion 
was centered around the question of whether 
it would be desirable to enter into the pro- 
gram of preparing national teacher examina- 
tions. Examinations of this type have 
already been prepared. Such examinations 
are now used in other fields. These examina- 
tions have been developed through the 
Co-operating Testing Service of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. A committee 
was appointed to study this matter. 

The following are the new officers of the 
Association: president, Frances B. Bowers, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania; vice president, A. E. Schneider, State 
Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota; 
secretary, H. M. Doutt, University of 
Akron, Akron, Ohio (re-elected); treasurer, 
Edith M. Winchester, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania (re- 
elected). The newly appointed members of 
the Board of Directors are: Paul L. Sals- 
giver, Boston University, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; D. D. Lessenberry, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; and 
Dr. Lloyd V. Douglas, fowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
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Panel discussion at N. B. T. T. I. meeting 


Bellaire Sales Classes 


Jacob H. Martin, instructor in salesmap. 
ship at the Bellaire High School, Bellair. 
Ohio, has made provisions whereby hi 
students actually sell merchandise. Accor. 
ing to Mr. Martin, his salesmanship class 
earned more than $3,000 during 1940. Th 
students work on Saturdays, on holidays, an 
during vacation periods in the stores gf 
Bellaire, Ohio, and Wheeling, West Virginia 
Mr. Martin reports that according to ind. 
cations, the earnings for 1941 will exceed 
those for 1940. 

Mr. Martin’s students recently operated 
the Bellaire and Wheeling stores of the J. ¢. 
Penney Company for an entire Saturday. 
As a result of this co-operation between in- 
structor, store manager, and _ students, 
twenty-five of the fifty-eight students were 
employed in the Wheeling Penney store fo 
work on Saturdays at regular wages. 

Mr. Martin’s classes publish each month 
an eight-page paper called the Selital. 

























Alpha lota Adds New Chapters 


Alpha Iota, international honorary bus- 
ness sorority, has added four new chapters 
since the first of the year. According to the 
executive offices of the sorority in Des 
Moines, Iowa, there are now 160 chapters 
of the sorority located in the United States 
and Canada. 

The Ogden Alumnae Chapter, connected 
with the Moench University of Business, 
Ogden, Utah, was installed on February 1 
with twenty charter members. Mrs. Mabel 
Harris is the sponsor of the Chapter. 

Fifty-two charter members were initiated 
into the Chi Delta Chapter installed at the 
Henderson Secretarial School, Calgary, Al- 
berta, Canada, on February 14. Mrs. 
Dorothy Wallace will sponsor this group. 

On February 22, Zeta Eta Active Chapter 
was installed at the Twin Falls Business 
University, Twin Falls, Idaho. Mrs. Francis 
Carver is the sponsor. Twenty charter 
members were initiated. 

Richmond Alumnae Chapter was installed 
on March 1. The twenty-two charter mem- 
bers, affiliated with the Smithdeal-Massey 
Business College, Richmond, Virginia, will 
be sponsored by Mrs. Virginia Drinard. 





List price 40 cents, subject to school discount. 


Cincinnati New York 





CLASSIFIED TYPEWRITING DRILLS by C. L. Michael 


Selected drills designed to provide special kinds of practice. The drills are arranged to fit any textbook. There are letter 
drills, word drills, sentence drills, as well as control and technique drills. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 








San Francisco Dallas 
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New York State Recognizes Rider College 


The New York State Department of 
fducation has registered all four-year de- 
courses of Rider College, Trenton, New 
Jersey, according to an announcement made 
by Franklin F. Moore, president of the 
College. President Moore states that the 
recognition came as the result of an extensive 
investigation by Dr. Irwin A. Conroe, as- 
istant commissioner for higher and profes- 
ional education of the University of the 
State of New York. 

This action by the State Department en- 
titles graduates of the accounting depart- 
ment at Rider College to two years of ex- 
perience credit toward meeting the require- 
ments for admission to the New York State 
licensing examination in accountancy. 

The graduates of the School of Education 
will continue to be certified for teaching in 
the commercial departments of New York 
State high schools. However, the course of 
study will now lead to the degree of Bachelor 
of Science in education and will be registered 
by the Division of Higher Education. 


Chicago Business Education Survey 


According to an announcement in the 
Journal of the Illinois Vocational Associa- 
tion, a survey is being made of the Chicago 
high school commercial departments. The 
survey is being made with a view to im- 
proving the output of the departments. 
Mary Ann English of Wright Junior Col- 
lege, Chicago, Illinois, reports that the 
survey is to be followed this semester by an 
experiment in segregation of students show- 
ing special aptitude for commercial work. 
At the end of the second semester all students 
in the high schools who have elected short- 
hand and bookkeeping were given tests to 
determine their aptitude for vocational use 
of these subjects. The test results were 
studied in comparison with teacher judg- 
ments as shown in semester grades. The 
groups of students chosen for intensive 
training on the basis of these tests will be 
segregated and their skills developed to a 
high commercial level. 

At present, the experiment is being 
carried on in eleven high schools. There are 
five centers for bookkeeping and six centers 
for shorthand, chosen on the basis of their 
enrollment in commercial subjects. Sigrid 
Johnson of Wilson Junior College and Harold 
L. Klug of Roosevelt High School have 
been chosen to conduct the experiment. 
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Harman Conducts Survey 


Clay Harman, an instructor in the com- 
mercial department of the high school at 
Mooresville, North Carolina, has just com- 
pleted a survey of the development in the 
status of business education in North 
Carolina. The survey was prepared in 
partial fulfillment of the requirements for 
the Master’s degree. As a result of the 
survey, the following conclusions and recom- 
mendations were made by Mr. Harman: 


1. Some form of guidance and prognostic testing 
program, if carefully used, would be of consider- 
able value in enrolling shorthand students. 


2. Since the teachers indicate so much interest in 
courses in consumer education for high school 
students, it is believed that the commercial cur- 
riculum could be considerably improved by add- 
ing such a course. 


3. No teacher should attempt to teach one class and 
at the same time supervise another. 


4. More students should take personal-use type- 
writing or first-year typewriting, but fewer stu- 
dents should take second-year typewriting. Often 
a course in general business or consumer economics 
would be of much more value. 


National School Secretaries Meet 


The National Association of School Secre- 
taries held their annual convention on 
February 22 and 23 at the Hotel Traymore, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. The speakers 
at the luncheon, held on February 23, were 
Dr. Willard S. Elsbree of the Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 
City, and Dr. Frederick H. Bair, superin- 
tendent of schools, Bronxville, New York. 

The National Association of School Secre- 
taries, with only a few charter members, held 
its first meeting in connection with the 
National Education Association convention 
in Washington, D. C., in June, 1934. The 
Association, with a membership now exceed- 
ing 2,000, has representatives from every 
state in the Union. It meets regularly as a 
recognized section of the National Education 
Association. 

The officers of the Association are: presi- 
dent, Virginia A. Halsey, Montclair, New 
Jersey; vice president, Margaret V. Kernan, 
Salem, New Jersey; vice president, Anne J. 
Critchlow, Salt Lake City, Utah; vice 
president, Helen K. Aitken, Glendale, Cali- 
fornia; recording secretary, Belle S. Kuehny, 
Los Angeles, California; corresponding secre- 
tary, Gwen D. Moser, Washington, D. C.; 
treasurer, Betty Zimmermann, Milwaukee, 
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Consumer Education 


During the convention of the American 
Association of School Administrators in 
Atlantic City, there were three events of 
interest to those engaged in consumer educa- 
tion. 

The first event was a business meeting of 
the Consumer Education Association on 
Saturday morning, February 22, in the Marl- 
borough-Blenheim Hotel. Dr. Harold F. 
Clark of Columbia University, New York 
City, presided. Reports were given on the 
various activities of the Association. 

During the afterncon of February 22 there 
was a joint meeting of the Consumer Educa- 
tion Association and the Department of 
Home Economics of the National Education 
Association. This meeting was held in the 
Hotel Dennis. Several speakers representing 
the various fields of education presented 
topics at this time. 

As a part of the regular program of the 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, there was a meeting in the Hotel 
Madison on Tuesday afternoon, February 25. 
On this program Dr. Hamden L. Forkner of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, discussed the need of con- 
sumer education. R. O. Hughes, director of 
citizenship and social studies, Pittsburgh 
Public Schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
discussed what is being done in consumer 
education. Dr. W. W. Charters of Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio, and chair- 
man of the governing committee of the In- 
stitute for Consumer Education, discussed 
“The Next Steps in Consumer Education.” 
After these formal addresses, there was a 
round-table discussion of the most vital 
issues in consumer education. The three 


main speakers and a selected panel partici- 
pated in this part of the program. 





Dr. Clark presiding at Atlantic City meeting 
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New Jersey Consumer Conference 


The second annual Consumer Educatig, 
Conference at State Teachers Colleg, 
Trenton, New Jersey, will be held on Sat. 
urday, April 26. The conference will be 
sponsored by the Business Education Club, 

The chairman of the morning session will 
be Charles W. Hamilton, assistant jp 
secondary education, State Department o 
Education, Trenton. The chairman of the 
afternoon session will be Dr. Herbert A. 
Tonne, professor of business education at 
New York University, New York City, 
The afternoon session will be followed by a 
discussion period and a consumer quiz, 
Prizes will be awarded to the winners. 
Several outstanding speakers will appear on 
both the morning and afternoon programs. 


Tri-State Commercial Teachers 


The Tri-State Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation, comprising the states of Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and West Virginia, will hold 
its spring meeting on April 25 and 26 at the 
Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio. The detailed 


program for the meeting is as follows: 


FRIDAY, APRIL 25 
6:30 P. M. 
Exhibitors’ Dinner 
8:00 P. M. 
Registration and Inspection of Exhibits 
9:00 P. M. 
Reception and Ball 


SATURDAY, APRIL 26 
8:30 A. M. 
Past Officers’ Breakfast 


9:00 A. M. 
Registration and Opening of Exhibits 


9:45 A. M. 
Business Meeting and Election of Officers 
10:15 a. M. , 
Address of Welcome—Charles H. Lake, superin- 
tendent of schools, Cleveland, Ohio 


10:30 A. M. 

Panel Discussion—“Business Education Today” 
Chairman, E. J. Bryan, assistant superintendent 
in charge of senior high schools, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Dr. Fayette H. Elwell, director of commercial 
education, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin; Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City; 
D. D. Lessenberry, director of commercial courses, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania; P. H. Powers, superintendent of schools, 
Youngstown, Ohio: T. W. Reinbrecht, personnel 
manager of Chase Brass Company and president 
of the Office Managers’ Association of Greater 
Cleveland 

12:30 Pp. M. 

Luncheon [ 

Address—Dr. James Thomas, former president of 
Clarkson College, Pottsdam, New York 
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Georgia Business Teachers 


The commercial section of the Georgia 
Business Education Association will meet in 
\tlanta on April 11. The meeting will be 
pesided over by the president, C. A. 
Swenson of the Commercial High School, 
Atlanta. 

The program will consist of the following 
talks: “Effective Teaching Procedures in 
Bookkeeping”—John A. Pendery, lecturer 


at the University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 


Ohio; “Effective Teaching Procedures in 
Gregg Shorthand”—Dr. Robert N. Tarking- 
ton, Gregg Publishing Company, New York 
City. 


lowa Teachers Conference 


On March 28 and 29, the Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa, spon- 
sored a conference on the teaching of 
secondary school subjects. The entire college 
participated in the conference, with the 
active backing of the Iowa High School 
Principals’ Association. 

The Friday afternoon program consisted 
of a high school typewriting clinic. O. R. 
Wessels, an instructor in commercial edu- 
cation at Iowa State Teachers College, was 
the leader of the discussion held on problems 
involved in the teaching of typewriting. The 
Saturday morning program was devoted to 
present-day problems in commercial edu- 
cation. Dr. Lloyd V. Douglas, head of the 
department of commercial education at 
Iowa State Teachers College, presided. 


“Open House” Program 


Mrs. E. E. McGarr, an instructor in the 
commercial department of the East Nash- 
ville High School, Nashville, Tennessee, re- 
cently staged a unique program for an open 
house demonstration. The program was 
built around commercial law. The slogan 
for the demonstration was “Education for 
Practical Living.” 

The students prepared an interesting dis- 
cussion of what law is and of what it means 
to the student in preparing for effective 
living. The material was written in the 
form of questions and answers. After it was 
finally completed, it was taken to a local 
broadcasting studio and electrically trans- 
cribed. The program at the open house 
demonstration was given by electrical trans- 
cription. According to Mrs. McGarr, it was 
well received and it created a great deal of 
interest in the commercial department. 
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Secretarial Teachers Association 


The newly organized New York City 
Secretarial Teachers Association has chosen 
as its president Mrs. Wera G. Mitchell, 
secretarial teacher in the James Monroe 
High School, Bronx. Before going to New 
York City, Mrs. Mitchell was head of the 
stenography department of the Central High 
School, Kansas City, Missouri. 

The other officers of the Association are: 
vice president, Ben Karr, Central Commer- 
cial High School, Manhattan; secretary, 
Mary J. Scheh, John Adams High School, 
Ozone Park; treasurer, Harry Salzman, 
Samuel Tilden High School, Brooklyn. 


Curry Appointed Acting Dean 


Dr. Othel J. Curry, assistant professor of 
accounting and finance at the University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas, has been 
appointed acting dean of the College of 
Business Administration. Dean C. C. 
Fichtner has been granted an eighteen 
months’ leave of absence to become director 
of regional economy in the U. S. Department 
of Commerce. 

Dr. Curry received his B. A. degree in 1930 
and his M. A. degree in 1932. Both degrees 
were awarded by the University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas. He was awarded the Ph. D. 
degree from the University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. Before going to 
Fayetteville, Dr. Curry taught in the high 
schools of Melvin and Austin, Texas, and 
at the University of Michigan. 


Florida Teachers Meet 


The commercial section of the Florida 

State Education Association held a meeting 
on March 21 at Tampa. Mrs. L. C. Harwell, 
head of the business education department 
of the Robert E. Lee High School, Jackson- 
ville, presided over the meeting. “The Im- 
provement of Instruction in Business Educa- 
tion in Florida” was the theme of the meet- 
ing. 
The following speeches were delivered at 
the meeting: “The Future of Business Edu- 
cation in Florida”—Dr. Roland B. Eutsler, 
University of Florida, Gainesville; “The 
Business Education Bulletin”’—Kermit D. 
Farris, Leon High School, Tallahassee; 
“Speed Building in Typewriting”—John H. 
Moorman, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville; “Effective Teaching Procedures in 
Gregg Shorthand”—Louis A. Leslie, Gregg 
Publishing Company, New York City. 
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Rudy Appointed Commercial Director Typing Class for Teachers 





S. Gordon Rudy is the Paul Vespa, Spencer High School, Spence,§ A’ 
newly appointed director New York, has organized a typing class fyff cond’ 
of business education in elementary teachers. The class meets on§ gmt 
the William Penn Senior afternoon a week after school. Mr. Vegpf tuck 
High School, York, reports that the need for learning to typ§ sssi 
Pennsylvania. His ap- arose when the teachers became tired ff a ¢ 
pointment becomes ef- sending long-hand letters to the parents in-J A. J 
fective on July 1. He is forming them about the work, the habits § busi 
to succeed J. P. Greist, and the deportment of the students § Dep 
who has been head of the ‘Teachers requested this type of instruction this 
department at York for on their own accord and, according to Mr} port 
several years. Mr. Greist Vespa, the faculty gets as much fun out o inte 
will retire at the end of typing as do the students. gulc 
the 1940-41 school year. . 2 8 tion 

Mr. Rudy was gradu- Indiana Commercial Teachers Clinic car! 

S. Gordon Rudy ated from Rider College, The fourth annual Commercial Teacher “ 


Trenton, New Jersey, in 


1928 with a B. S. degree. He was awarded Clinic of Indiana State Teachers Colleg] | 


will be held in Terre Haute on April 12. 


the M. A. degree in 1939 from New York Gu the mania . E dey 

, ‘ ; “a g program, R. N. Tirey,} ¢, 
a eked at _— —- High oe ol, president of Indiana State Teachers College - 
Enola, Pennsylvania. He also served as will give the address of welcome. B® fro 


Richards of Eastern Kentucky State Teach- 


head of the business education department . th 
; ers College, Richmond, Kentucky, and] ; 
pan Enola High School for the past fifteen president of the Southern Business Educa- x 


tion Association, will speak on “Our Re} 4, 
sponsibilities as Teachers of Business.” F. 
P. McCune, personnel director of the Na- 
tional State Insurance Company and pres-| p 
dent of the Indianapolis chapter of the 


Mr. Rudy is quite active in professional 
organizations. He is now serving as president 
of the Pennsylvania Business Educators’ 
Association. 


15. Criticisms were offered by graduates of 
the business departments who were invited 
to take part in the panel discussion on “(How 
My School Training Has Helped Me in 


Indiana Employment Service will give a 
brief discussion of the services rendered to 
commercial teachers by the Placement 
Division. A panel discussion will then be 


ee ee e National Office Management Association, i 

California Graduates Offer Criticisms + ae acing wusncnman Fuehvense Slt ; 

A unique evaluation of teaching tech- Following the morning program, the : 
niques and procedures was given tomembers_ visitors are invited to attend a special} } 
of the Central Section of the Federated luncheon at the Student Union Building. | 
Business Teachers Association of California On the afternoon program, Gayle Eades} } 
at their meeting held in Fresno on February of the Teacher Placement Division of the} } 
( 

’ 























My Present Position and Wherein It Could 
Have Been Supplemented.” Ethel Mc- 
Cormack of Fresno Technical High School, 
Fresno, acted as chairman for this panel. 
The criticisms were offered by eight gradu- 
ates of the San Joaquin Valley schools. 

It was not with surprise that the teachers 
of bookkeeping, typewriting, and shorthand 
heard that they should stress such funda- 
mentals as penmanship, simple mathematics, 
and composition of business letters. Along 
with the criticisms came much praise for 
certain types of training. The practicability 
of co-operative training courses was illus- 
trated by two members of the panel who 
stated that it was through this type of 
training that they obtained their first jobs. 


Th WALANCE SHEET 


held on the factors to be considered in re- 
vising the commercial curriculum. Members 
of the panel will be: chairman Geoffrey 
Carmichael, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana; Eleanor Skimin, Norther 
High School, Detroit, Michigan; Paul Mills, 
Fayette Township High School, New Goshen, 
Indiana; Lloyd Mitten, Manchester College, 
North Manchester, Indiana; and Lucille 
Springer, Evansville College, Evansville. | 

In the evening, the Commerce Club will 
sponsor a party for the visitors. The Chi 
Chapter of Pi Omega Pi, national honorary 
fraternity, will hold its annual alumni 
banquet. At this time, Eleanor Skimin of 
Northern High School, Detroit, Michigan, 
will be initiated as an honorary member. 
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University of Kentucky Workshop 


A workshop in business education will be 
conducted during the first term of the 
gmmer session at the University of Ken- 


esu ft tucky, Lexington, Kentucky. The summer 


gssion will begin on June 16, according to 
gn announcement received from Professor 
4. J. Lawrence, head of the department of 
business education. ‘The Kentucky State 
Department of Education will co-operate in 
this course and teachers will have an op- 
portunity to work on problems of particular 
interest in their own schools under the 
guidance of experts in both business educa- 
tion and general education. The course will 
carry three semester hours of credit which 
may be applied toward a Master’s or a 
Doctor’s degree. 

Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, head of the 
department of business education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 
City, will be at the University of Kentucky 
from June 16 to 23 and will participate in 
the course. Other leaders in business educa- 
tion who will participate in the course are: 
Kermit Farris, Leon High School, Talla- 
hassee, Florida (chairman of the Business 
Curriculum Committee for the state of 
Florida last year); Mrs. Marguerite D. 
Fowler, chairman of the Curriculum Com- 
mittee, Louisville, Kentucky; Lucille Taylor, 
head of the department of commerce, 
Henderson State Teachers College, Arka- 
delphia, Arkansas; F. DeVere Smith, Olym- 
pia High School, Columbia, South Carolina; 
Ralph Lucas, Castle Heights Military 
Academy, Lebanon, Tennessee; L. C.Fowler, 
Murray State Teachers College, Murray, 
Kentucky; and Leslie Betz, critic teacher in 
commerce at the University of Kentucky. 
Mark Godman, state supervisor of high 
schools, will represent the Kentucky State 
Department of Education. 

A course in ““Teaching Consumer Courses 
in High School” will be offered again this 
summer, and a new course, “Economics of 
Consumption,” will be added for teachers 
interested in this phase of education. 


Clark Appointed Business Manager 
F. A. Clark, who has 


been business manager 
of the Bristol Public 
Schools, Bristol, Tennes- 
see, for the past five 
years, has accepted a 
position as business man- 
ager of The Citadel, a 
military college located 
in Charleston, South 
Carolina. Mr. Clark will 
make all purchases and 
will be in full charge of 
the maintenance of the 
grounds and the shops. 

Mr. Clark received 
his B. S. degree from 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville, 
Tennessee, and his M. S. degree from Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, Missouri. He 
served as assistant bursar at Tennessee Poly- 
technic Institute while working on his degree. 


South Carolina Teachers Meet 


The commercial section of the South 
Carolina Education Association met on 
March 20 and 21 at Columbia. Manley A. 
Eakins of Limestone College, Gaffney, pre- 
sided at the meeting. The visiting speakers 
were Harold Smith of the Gregg Publishing 
Company, New York City, and W. Harmon 
Wilson, editor of THe Batance SHEET, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. The following teachers 
participated in the forum discussion on 
Thursday, March 20: Mattie Cheatham, 
High School, Spartanburg; Dr. Harold Gil- 
breth, Winthrop College, Rock Hill; Lula 
Royse, Columbia High School, Columbia; 
F. DeVere Smith, Olympia High School, 
Columbia. 

On Friday morning, March 21, the com- 
mercial teachers met with the home eco- 
nomics teachers to hear Mr. Wilson speak on 
“How Various Departments Can Contribute 
to a Well-Rounded Program in Consumer 
Education.” 








F. A. Clark 





tex return (based on the latest Federal law). 





NEW NEW NEW 
HOUSEHOLD BOOKKEEPING SET 


It can be used with any textbook. It provides training in bookkeeping, budgeting, and preparing an income 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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. The bookkeeping cycle is re- 
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form of a constantly expand- 
ing spiral. 






. Each principle is presented | { 9()" CENT UR} 
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. Every new principle is intro- 
duced with a concrete example 






and is then summarized as a 






general principle. 






. Bookkeeping is applied in 
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and social records. 
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6. The authors adhere strictly to ; For ¢ 
authoritative bookkeeping and Working Papers manr 
accounting procedure and use Optional Practice Sets work 
standard forms. Free Objective Tests acco 

7. All the discussions in the text- | Free Teachers’ Manual and | si 
book are based on real situa- Key voca 
tions. Motivation Awards an Oj 


8. Complete cycle projects are in- 
troduced periodically through- | S O U T H - W E SR] 


out the course. (SUIS 
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the New Eighteenth Edition 


AWRY BOOKKEEPING & ACCOLVTING 


HGHTEENTH EDITION . By CARLSON, PRICKETT, FORKNER 
(JUST ADOPTED FOR BASIC USE IN FLORIDA) 


iny unusual features are introduced in the new eighteenth edition that make 
® course easy to teach and easy to understand. For example, the approach 
B been shortened and simplified. A nonmerchandising type of business is 
eed in the beginning cycle in order to avoid the necessity of teaching adjustments 
pcause of inventories. The language in the early chapters is nontechnical, and 
ihe statements have been carefully worded so that they are within the scope of 
imderstanding of the high school student. All new terms are printed in italics 
aid are explained and illustrated at the time they are introduced. 


The authors have also worked out a carefully planned spiral development of the 
pinciples and the applications. The plan of the course enables the student to 
Hpoceed from a simple, nontechnical treatment in the first cycle through constantly 
@panding cycles. For example, the bookkeeping cycle is covered five times in 
the first eighteen chapters. Special attention is also given to the presentation of 
lopics that are vitally important, but that are sometimes difficult to understand. 
for example, adjusting and closing entries are presented step by step in a clear 
manner as a teacher would demonstrate the procedure at the blackboard. The 
work sheet, an important device used by all accountants, is used as an illustrative 
accounting device and is also used to advantage as a teaching device. 


A significant feature of the eighteenth edition is that all principles presented are 
vocationally sound and technically correct, but at each step the student is given 
an opportunity to apply the principles in terms of a variety of situations. 


RN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
LISTS IN BUSINESS EDUCATION) 
» CHICAGO =. _ SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 












Commercial Contests— Spring, 1941 
































































































Contest District State Contest Subjects 
State Sponsored Contests Contests Manager Included 
By When Held | When Held 
Alabama Alabama Educa- | None March 28 Mary Dearnig, Typewriting 
tion Association Woodlawn High 
School, Birmingham 
California Modesto Junior | None April 28- Cletus E. Zumwalt, Bookkeeping 
College, Modesto May 2 Modesto Junior College, | Typewriting 
Modesto Shorthand 
Colorado Colorado State | None April 25-26 A. O. Colvin, Bookkeeping 
(Rocky College of Colorado State College | Typewriting 
Mountain) | Education, of Education, Greeley | Shorthand 
Greeley Filing 
Florida Florida April 5 April 26 Mrs. Luellen M. Hauser, | Bookkeeping 
Commercial $13 S. W. 30th Avenue, | Typewriting 
Contest Miami Shorthand 
Association 
Idaho Interscholastic | None April 28 E. F. Grider, Bookkeeping 
Activities $31 Sonna Building, Typewriting 
Association Boise Shorthand 
Illinois Illinois High Districts, May 9-10 C. W. Whitten, Bookkeeping 
School April 18-19; 11 South La Salle Typewriting 
Association Sectionals, Street, Chicago Shorthand 
April 25-26 Spelling 
Indiana Ball State Mass Contest April 12 Dr. M. E. Studebaker, | Bookkeeping 
Teachers before March $1 Ball State Typewriting 
College, Muncie Teachers College, Shorthand 
Muncie Business 
Knowledge 
Central Normal | None April 5 Mrs. Blanche M. Wean, | Bookkeeping 
College, Central Normal College, | Typewriting 
Danville Danville Shorthand 
Commercial 
Law 
Business Ad- 
justability 
Iowa Iowa Commer- | March 29, April 26 Ralph E. Aanestad, Typewriting 
cial Contest April 5, High School, Shorthand 
Association April 12 Newton 
Kansas Kansas State None April 21-26 Dr. H. E. Schrammel, Bookkeeping 
Teachers Col- Director, Bureau of Typewriting 
- lege, Emporia Educational Measure- | Shorthand 
ments, Kansas State Commercial 
Teachers College, Law 
Emporia Industrial 
Geography 
Business 
Arithmetic 
Junior Business 
Training 
Spelling 
Louisiana Louisiana State | April 18 April 25 Howard M. Norton, Bookkeeping 
University, Louisiana State Typewriting 
University University, Shorthand 
University Business 
Arithmetic 
+ 
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Contest District State Contest Subjects 
State Sponsored Contests Contests Manager Included 
By When Held When Held 
Missouri Missouri Jackson County, | April 26 Earl J. Van Horne, Bookkeeping 
Commercial Warrensburg, Westport High School | Typewriting 
Association Springfield, Kansas City 
Maryville, 
Kirksville, 
Cape Girardeau, 
and St. Louis, 
April 5--12 
Montana Montana State | April 3-4 May 1-3 Leora M. Hapner, Bookkeeping 
College, Montana State College, | Typewriting 
Bozeman Bozeman Shorthand 
Secretarial 
Majors 
Nebraska Nebraska High | Lincoln, Weep- | State winners | O. L. Webb, Bookkeeping 
School Activities a determined Lincoln Hotel, Typewriting 
Association Schuylor, from district | Lincoln Shorthand 
Wayne, Kearney,| contests Spelling 
Edison, 
March 29 
Nevada Nevada State None May 17 Emmeline Christensen, | Bookkeeping 
Commercial High School, Typewriting 
Teachers Asso- Fernley Shorthand 
ciation 
New Mexico | New Mexico None April 18 Elmer C. Humphrey, Bookkeeping 
(Invita- State Teachers Chairman, Invitation Typewriting 
tional) College, Commercial Contest, Shorthand 
Silver City New Mexico State 
Teachers College, 
Silver City 
New York New York State | April 26 May 10 George R. Tilford, Bookkeeping 
Business Educa- 101 Slocum Hall, Typewriting 
tion Contest Syracuse University, Shorthand 
Association Syracuse Commercial 
Law 
Business 
Arithmetic 
Economics 
North Dakota | University of Grand Forks, May 9 Viona C. Hansen, Typewriting 
North Dakota, | April 14; Central High School, Shorthand 
Grand Forks Devils Lake, Grand Forks 
April 15; 
Valley City, 
April 16; 
Mandan, 
April 17; 
Dickinson, 
April 18; 
Williston, 
April 19; 
Minot, April 
21; Ellendale, 
pril 24; 
Fargo, April 26 
Ohio State Depart- May 3 May 3 Dr. Ray G. Wood, Bookkeeping 
ment of Educa- Director, The Ohio Typewriting 
tion, Columbus Scholarship Tests, Shorthand 
State Department of 
Education, Columbus 
_ 7 IMLANCE SHE 



























































Contest District State Contest Subjects 
State Sponsored Contests Contests Manager Included 
By When Held When Held 
Oklahoma Central State April 25 None Earl Clevenger, Bookkeeping 
Teachers College, Central State Teachers | Typewriting 
Edmond College, Edmond Shorthand 
Panhandle April 24-25 None Robert A. Lowry, Bookkeeping 
A. & M. College, Panhandle A. & M. Typewriting 
Goodwell College, Goodwell Shorthand 
Commercial 
Law 
University of May 1-3 None E. E. Hatfield, Bookkeeping 
Oklahoma, University of Oklahoma, | Typewriting 
Norman Norman Shorthand 
University Pre- | None April 12 Mrs. Olga Morse, Typewriting 
paratory School University Preparatory | Shorthand 
and Junior Col- School and Junior Col- 
lege, Tonkawa College, Tonkawa 
Oregon Oregon State None April 19 H. T. Vance, Typewriting 
College, Corvallis Oregon State College, Shorthand 
Corvallis 
Pennsylvania | State Teachers None Class A, W. C. Forney, Bookkeeping 
College, April 26; State Teachers College, | Typewriting 
Bloomsburg Class B, Bloomsburg Shorthand 
May 3 Commercial 
Law 
Business 
Arithmetic 
Duquesne Uni- | None May 17 R. J. Worley, Typewriting 
versity, Duquesne University, 
Pittsburgh Pittsburgh 
Tennessee David Lipscomb | None April 12 Percy B. Johnson, Typewriting 
College, David Lipscomb Col- Shorthand 
Nashville lege, Nashville 
Texas University of District, May 3 Florence Stullken, Typewriting 
Texas, Austin April 5 and 12; University of Texas, Shorthand 
Regional, Austin 
April 19 
Virginia Mary Washing- | None April 26 Dr. J. H. Dodd, Bookkeeping 
ton College, Mary Washington Col- | Typewriting 
Fredericksburg lege, Fredericksburg Shorthand 
Penmanship 
Business Infor- 
mation 
Office 
Personality 
Washington University of None May 10 Frank H. Hamack, Typewriting 
Washington, University of Washing-| Shorthand 
Seattle ton, Seattle 
Wisconsin Spencerian Col- | None, April 19 A. C. Braunwarth, Bookkeeping 
lege, Inc., 606 East Wisconsin Typewriting 
Milwaukee Avenue, Milwaukee Shorthand 
Penmanship 





Personality 
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OTHER CONTESTS 











Type of Contest Date of Contest Contest Sponsored by Subjects 
Annual Artistic Typing Foreign, April 15; | Julius Nelson, Windber High School,| All divisions of artistic 
Contest Domestic, May 1 | Windber, Pennsylvania typing 
Annual Open Artistic Typing | Both Foreignand | Julius Nelson, Windber HighSchool,| All divisions of artistic 
Contest Domestic, April 15| Windber, Pennsylvania typing 
Chillicothe Business April 12 Louise Seidel, Chillicothe Business | Bookkeeping 
College High School College, Chillicothe, Missouri Typewriting 
Commercial Contest Dictation 

Shorthand Artistry 
Penmanship 
Spelling 
Intermountain Commercial April 11 Evan M. Croft, Brigham Bookkeeping 
Contest Young University, Typewriting 
(Utah, Idaho, Wyoming, Provo, Utah Shorthand 
Arizona, Nevada) 
National Commercial Contest : March $1-April 4 | Cletus E. Zumwalt, Bookkeeping 
P. O. Box 242, Modesto, California | Typewriting 
Shorthand 
Business Knowledge 
and Ability 
International Commercial June 19-20 W. C. Maxwell, Hinsdale High Bookkeeping 
Schools Contest School, Hinsdale, Illinois Typewriting 
(Chicago) Shorthand 
Machine Calculation 
Dictating Machines 
National Catholic Every-Pupil, Father Matthew Pekari, Typewriting 
Typing Contest March 18; St. Joseph’s College and 
Individual-Pupil, | Military Academy, Hays, 
April 24 Kansas 
National Personality Contest | May 17 L. A. Orr, Grant Community High | Bookkeeping 
School, Ingleside, Illinois Typewriting 
Shorthand 
Nation-Wide Every-Pupil April 8 Dr. H. E. Schrammel, Director, | Bookkeeping 
Scholarship Contest Bureau of Educational Measure- | Typewriting 
ments, Kansas State Teachers Junior Business 
College, Emporia, Kansas Spelling 
Southwestern Michigan May 2 Lois Rector, Principal, Typewriting 
Typewriting Contest Maher’s Business College, 








Kalamazoo, Michigan 











National Catholic Typists Association 


The National Catholic High School 
Typists Association will again sponsor an 
Individual-Pupil contest in typewriting. 
The contest is to be held on April 24. The 
main objective of this contest is to give the 
superior students in a class an opportunity 
to demonstrate their abilities. 

For first-year students there will be a ten- 
minute straight-copy test. A letter test will 
be given for second-year students. The As- 
sociation provides awards and certificates to 
schools and individuals who qualify in these 
events. The deadline for entries is April 19. 

For membership blanks and further in- 
formation about the contest, write to Father 
Matthew Pekari, St. Joseph’s College and 
Military Academy, Hays, Kansas. 
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Sam Houston College Teachers’ Conference 


The fifth annual conference for commercial 
teachers, sponsored by the Sam Houston 
State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas, 
was conducted by the commercial methods 
class on March 1. Ike H. Harrison is the 
instructor of this class. According to Mr. 
Harrison, more than 150 teachers and 
teacher-trainees attended the conference. 
The general theme of the conference was 
“Development of Effective Business Be- 
havior.” 

Miss Ray Abrams, principal of Maybin 
School for Graduates, New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana, was the out-of-state speaker appearing 
on the program. A luncheon was held fol- 
lowing the morning meeting. Miss Abrams 
also spoke at the luncheon. 
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Penmanship in the School Program 
According to Mrs. Irene Jo Carlson, offi 


manager of the Brown-Mackie School ¢ b. 
Business, Salina, Kansas, the value of pen. shir 
manship cannot be overestimated, and Apt 
handwriting is just as essential to a book. ony 
keeper or a stenographer as it ever was, con 


She is quoted as saying “One of the firs Ph 
attributes of an applicant which stand out 
in the employer’s mind is his handwriting. 
How often a typewritten letter is spoiled by} gy 
the hideously scrawled signature of its sender. |; 
Perhaps those who are not willing to disc. 
pline their handwriting may say that type. 
writing has superseded the art of penman- 
ship. This is not true, for it is not practical 
to type all records as everyone knows.” 
Miss Carlson further states “Our fore- 
fathers who put stress on reading, ’riting, 
and ’rithmetic realized that these funda- 
mental subjects were essential in getting 
along in the world. It is just as important] T 
today as it was then. In behalf of the private] 4 
schools, I would make the plea that writing} g 
be in the curriculum of every grade, high] y 
school, and college as an art just as vital as] 7 
reading and arithmetic to make the schoo} 4 


FUNDAMENTALS | °°"... 


t 

O F National Duplicated Paper Association s 
According to Mrs. Blanche M. Wean,| ; 

( 

( 








A DVERT | NG instructor in commerce at Central Normal 

IS College, Danville, Indiana, much interest 
is being shown in the 1941 Idea Book of the 
THIRD EDITION — ROWSE AND FISH National Duplicated Paper Association. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ADVERTISING This book is being compiled by the Associa- 


tion at Danville, Indiana, from pages con- 


fits into the modern merchandising tributed by the different members. Each 
program for it vibrates with the staff of the outstanding papers of the year 
realities and the romance of modern will compose and produce a page, giving 
advertising. The book is chock-full discoveries and helps which will contribute 


to the knowledge of others interested in the 
duplication of school papers. 


Schools throughout the United States and 


of new subject matter, new illustra- 
tions, and new problems. Its simplic- 


ity will lift the heavy teaching bur- Canada have been active in the production 
den from your shoulders. Advertis- and the improvement of their individual 
ing is presented in a simple, direct, school papers. Each issue published by 
and unornamented manner. A work- members of the Association is sent to Asso- 


ciation headquarters for criticisms that ap- 


book is available for optional use. pear in monthly supplements. The paper 


that were received throughout the year are 
SOUTH-WESTERN placed on display during the summer. They 
PUBLISHING CO. are judged from the point of view of quality 


of mechanical work, journalistic work, and 


Soetennt . Mow York community value. Certificates are sent to 
wanna oan Tyaneione Dellas the contributors of outstanding papers. 
(Specialists in Business Education) Copies of the 1941 Idea Book will be ready 








by April 20. 
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To Sponsor Business Show 


The business education department of the 
Sanborn Seminary, Kingston, New Hamp- 
dire, will sponsor a business show on Friday, 
April 18, entitled ““The Office of Tomorrow.” 
Several nationally-known business machine 
companies will exhibit their machines. Miss 
Phelan, a world’s champion speed typist, will 
give a typing demonstration. Cortez Peters 
will also give a typewriting speed demon- 
stration. 

The business show will be conducted by 
Elizabeth S. Hemmerly, an instructor in 
business at the Sanborn Seminary. 

- e e 


Federated Business Teachers Association 


The Federated Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation of California will hold its annual 
conference on business education in Oakland 
at the Hotel Leamington on April 7 and 8. 
The conference will be jointly sponsored by 
the Bureau of Business Education of the 
State Department of Education and the 
Federated Business Teachers Association. 
The general theme will be “Business Educa- 
tion Looks Ahead.” 

Sectional meetings in ten business educa- 
tion fields have been scheduled with out- 
standing leaders in charge. Many popular 
speakers have been obtained for the program, 
including D. D. Lessenberry, director of 
commercial courses, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Dr. Fred- 
erick Nichols, head of the School of Business 
Administration, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts; Dr. J. Hugh Jackson, 
dean of the Graduate School of Business 
Administration, Stanford University, Stan- 
ford Unjversity, California; Dr. Ira W. 
Kibby, thief of the Bureau of Business 
Education, State Department of Education, 
Sacramento, California; Waldo J. Marra, 
correspondence director of the Bank of 
America; John N. Given, supervisor of 
commercial education, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; Dr. Jessie Graham, assistant super- 
visor of commercial education, Los Angeles, 
California; Dr. E. G. Blackstone, director 
of commercial teacher training, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; Dr. Earl W. Atkinson, professor of 
business administration, San Jose State 
College, San Jose, California; and Ruth 
Plimpton, San Francisco Junior College, San 
Francisco, California. 

The meeting will be presided over by 
Leonard Sims of Selma Union High School, 
Selma, who is president of the Association. 
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A PRACTICAL 
WORKBOOK FOR 
YOUR COURSE IN 

ARITHMETIC 


WORKBOOK 
IN 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


THIRD EDITION — By SMITH 


e 75 drills 
e 75 tests 
e Progress charts 


SMITH’S WORKBOOK IN BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC is designed to be used 
for intensive skill development in 
simple arithmetic and for training in 
rapid calculation. The workbook con- 
tains 75 drills and 75 tests. The drill 
is printed on one side of the sheet, and 
the test on the other side. Complete 
instructions give information essen- 
tial to the proper completion of the 
drills and the tests. A standard time 
is given for each drill and each test. 
| 
List price, 60 cents, 
subject to usual 
school discount 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York 
Dallas 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 


San Francisco 
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A SIMPLE, NONTECHNICAL COURSE 


JEWPOINTS 
/ The Individual 


2. The Businessman 


3. Society in General 


Commercial Law 


FOURTH EDITION e By PETERS AND POMEROY 


In COMMERCIAL LAW the student is shown not only those specific points 
of law which he is expected to learn as he studies the assignments, but he is 
also shown the importance and the necessity of law from the points of view of 
the individual, the businessman, and society in general. The subject, therefore, 
has a strong personal value, an important vocational value, and a deeply sig- 
nificant social value. Every principle developed in the course is discussed in 
clean-cut, simple, nontechnical language. Numerous well-placed illustrations 
vividly picture law in action and cause the discussions to become fascinating 
and real. Each unit is accompanied by questions for discussion which help to 
stimulate the student's recognition of proper social conduct. Case problems 
accompany each unit. Every case problem is a summary of an actual adjudicated 
court case. These cases were selected from every state in the Union. 


Widely-used supplementary materials include an optional workbook with 
study guides and a series of objective achievement tests used by many teachers 
for the regular testing program. ° 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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Methods of Teaching Selling 
(Continued from page $43) 


If there are no shelves available for use 
in the project, another group of boys can 
build them. The shelving should be at least 
eight feet long and about eight feet high. 
Five or six shelves will take care of the dis- 
play material. 


The next step in which another group may 
participate is the purchasing of a rack to 
hold a roll of wrapping paper. The paper 
and the twine can be purchased by this 
group at the time the rack is ordered. The 
rack should be attached to a wooden base, 
thereby making it portable. With a portable 
rack the counter top will not be marred. 
Twenty-eight inch wrapping paper is most 
desirable for class use. The wrapping of 
various-sized and various-shaped packages 
should receive careful attention in this 
project. 

The National Cash Register Company is 
a most co-operative organization. It will 
undoubtedly lend the school a cash register 
if there is a branch agency in the com- 
munity. There is a distinct advantage in 
using the cash register. In the first place, 
the operation of the register may be made 
an integral part of the project. We tried to 
make this phase of the project function one 
hundred per cent. The cash for the day was 


placed in the register and each student who 


was to act as a customer was supplied with 
real currency with which to make his 
purchases. This, of necessity, involved 
practice in using the register, in making 
change, and in checking the register for the 
day’s receipts. 

The length of time that a particular kind 
of merchandise may be had for use in the 
project will depend on the merchant who is 
co-operating with the school and on the stock 
that he carries in reserve. A merchant who 
is willing to co-operate in a program of this 
kind should permit his merchandise to be 
used from three days to one week. Through 
the use of a rotation plan for different lines 
of merchandise, the project can be operated 
in a most efficient manner. 












The cartons needed for the other phase 
of this project may be obtained free of 
charge from the following companies: 

Best Foods, Inc., Chicago, Ilinois—Nucoa margarine 


Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc., Little Falls, New 
York—Junket 


Durkee Famous Foods, Norwalk, Ohio—Durkee 
margarine 


Hershey Chocolate Corporation, Hershey, Pennsyl- 
vania—Hershey products 
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John F. Jelke Company, 759 South Washtenaw 


Avenue, Chicago, 
and salad dressing 


Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Michigan—Cereal 
products 


Lever Brothers, Company, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts—Lux, Rinso, and Lifebuoy 

Minnesota Valley Canning Company, Le Sueur, 
Minnesota—Niblet corn and Del Maiz corn 

Proctor and Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio—Star Wash- 
ing Powder and Clean Quick 

Reid-Murdoch and Company, 325 North La Salle 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois—Monarch canned 
products 

Stokely Brothers and Company, 2002 South East, 
Indianapolis, Indiana—Stokely’s canned products 


inois—Good Luck margarine 


The businessman is certainly interested in 
his business, and if the school is interested in 
his problems, he is naturally more interested 
in the school. The main outcome of this 
closer association of school and business is 
wholehearted assistance in working out 
desirable projects in salesmanship classes. 
Let’s make selling a functional course and 
not an abstraction. The teaching of a course 
of this kind on a basis of talking about 
selling won’t work. Real activity must be 
present for the work to be functional. If 
the instructor will guide, stimulate, and 
challenge the class, worthwhile results can 
and will be obtained. 








University of Virginia Summer Courses 


During the summer session, the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia, 
will inaugurate a program of graduate study 
in business education that will lead to the 
Master of Arts degree. Dr. George B. Zeh- 
mer is director of the summer session. The 
courses in business education will be under 
the direction of Dr. J. H. Dodd, head of the 
department of commerce at Mary Washing- 
ton College, Fredericksburg, Virginia. 

For the present, graduate courses in busi- 
ness education will be offered only in the 
summer session because this time is most 
convenient for the majority of commercial 
teachers who wish to continue work toward 
a graduate degree. 

Arrangements have been made for a num- 
ber of visiting lecturers who are well known 
as teachers and as authors. The School of 
Education in the University is equipping a 
complete workshop which will afford all 
graduate students in education, including 
business education, an opportunity to work 
on problems and projects in which they are 
especially interested. 

The first term of the summer session begins 
June 16 and ends July 26; the second term 
begins July 28 and ends August 30. 
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Dr. Bohan Appointed Army Supervisor 
Dr. Richard Bohan, 


professor of commerce 
and finance at the Col- 
lege of St. Mary of the 
Woods, St. Mary of the 
Woods, Indiana, has just 
been appointed associate 
supervisor of the clerical 
department in the 
Armored Force School, 
Fort Knox, Kentucky. 
The College of St. Mary 
of the Woods has granted 
Dr. Bohan a temporary 
leave of absence to un- 
dertake this new work. 

In a recent Civil Ser- 
vice examination open to all commercial 
teachers in high schools and colleges, Dr. 
Bohan received the rank of No. 1 as com- 
mercial teacher, and the rank of No. 4 as 
commercial supervisor. 

Dr. Bohan recently announced that plans 
were being made at St. Mary of the Woods 
College to organize a new course for the 
purpose of training secretaries to work in 
clinics and doctors’ offices. According to 
Dr. Bohan, the course will consist of medical 
dictation, scientific German or French, 
biology, and general secretarial work. 





Dr. Richard Bohan 


Denver Retail Institute 


The ninth annual Retail Institute, spon- 
sored by the School of Commerce of the 
University of Denver, Denver, Colorado, in 
co-operation with the Denver Merchants 
Council, was held from March 8 to 12. The 
institute was conducted to give employees 
and executives of retail stores in Denver an 
opportunity to study retail problems and 
special selling techniques. The program was 
divided into two sections: one for executives 
of retail stores, and the other for retail store 
personnel. The speakers who appeared on 
the program for retail executives were: Dr. 
A. D. H. Kaplan of the University of 
Denver; Dr. Robert K. Burns of the Re- 
search Associates, Chicago, Illinois; and 
Frank M. Mayfield of Scruggs-Vandervoort- 
Barney, St. Louis, Missouri. Mr. Mayfield 
is also president of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association. 

Special assemblies and discussion groups 
were conducted for retail store personnel. 
Motion pictures were shown on effective 
selling methods. Discussions were held on 
ready-to-wear selling, and specialty selling. 


The HALANCE SHEET 


Louisiana Teachers Conference 


The third annual Conference of Commer. 
cial Teachers, sponsored by the South. 
eastern Louisiana College, Hammond, Lov. 
isiana, was held on Friday, March 14. The 
Conference was presided over by R. Norval 
Garrett, head of the department of busines: 
administration. 

Several outstanding speakers appeared on 
the program, including V. E. Breidenbaugh 
of Indiana State Teachers College, Terr 
Haute, Indiana; George Thomas Walker, 
state supervisor for commercial education, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana; Dr. James B. 
Trant, dean of the College of Commerce, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana; and Louis A. Leslie, Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, New York City. 





Michigan Commercial Education Association 


The fourth annual convention of the 
Michigan Commercial Education Associa- 
tion will be held in Battle Creek on April 4 
and 5. The meeting will be presided over by 
President E. E. Winters of the Davis Tech- 
nical High School, Grand Rapids. The 
general theme of the meeting will be“ Better 
Business Training for National Defense.” 

The following are the speeches that will be 
given at the general meetings: ‘‘National 
Defense Training in Michigan”—E. Lewis 


Hayes, State Board of Vocational Control, | 


Lansing; “What the Businessman Expects 
of School-Trained Office Help”—Harry 
Kelley, personnel director of the American 
Seating Company, Grand Rapids; “In- 
Service Training of Commercial Teachers 
by the Kellogg Foundation” —H. B. Masters, 
Kellogg Foundation, Battle Creek. 

The following sectional meetings will be 
held on Friday and Saturday: Consumer 
Education—chairman, C. D. Reincke, Dear- 
born High School, Dearborn; Distributive 
Education—chairman, Sara Ruane, coor- 
dinator of the Retail Cooperative Program, 
Wayne University, Detroit; Bookkeeping— 
chairman, Allen Barron, Grand Ledge High 
School, Grand Ledge; Junior Business 





o> m= 








Training—chairman, Kenneth Squires, Stur- 
gis High School, Sturgis; Commercial Arith- 
metic—chairman, Karl Palmatier, Central 
High School, Kalamazoo; Vocational Guid- 
ance—chairman, Lawrence Hess, Jackson 
High School, Jackson; Shorthand and Type 
writing—chairman, Sylvia Schmerhorn, Vo- 
cational School, Battle Creek; Office Practice 
—chairman, Dorothy Minikel, Midland 
High School, Midland. 
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20™ CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


THIRD EDITION — By LESSENBERRY and JEVON 
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Florida 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
South Carolina 
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Multiple Listing 





Kentucky 
Co -Basal 
Louisiana 


Georgia 
Utah 


Multiple 


Tennessee 
Texas 








Cincinnati 





(JUST ADOPTED IN DETROIT) 


More and more teachers are finding that ‘‘2OTH CENTURY” 
meets their requirements more specifically than does any 
competing book. The list of state adoptions in the column 
at the left is definite proof of the outstanding, coast-to- 
coast popularity of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING. 
Teachers who use it report better results, and these 
better results are based on sound teaching principles. 


You will find 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING a good 
book for good work in your classes because it performs 
three specific jobs: (1) in each block of work there is a 
definite lesson plan that provides a constant drive for 
increased typing power; (2) the authors have given special 
attention to a gradation in the difficulty of the subject 
matter (based upon syllable intensity); and (3) it gives 
you a wider choice of a variety of material, including 
extra drills and exercises to provide for individual dif- 
ferences of students. 


Whatever your typing problem, it can be solved easily 
with “20TH CENTURY.” You may obtain the book for a 
one-year course, a second-year course, or a combined 
two-year course with optional workbooks and standardized 
achievement tests. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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National Conference on Consumer Education 


The third national Conference on Con- 
sumer Education, sponsored by the Institute 
for Consumer Education at Stephens Col- 
lege, Columbia, Missouri, will be held on 
April 7 to 9. “Consumer Education for Life 
Problems” will be the theme of the Con- 
ference. 

The program will consist of general meet- 
ings, open forums, and round-table dis- 
cussions. Many outstanding speakers are to 
appear on the program. Some of the general 
topics to be discussed are: “Adapting Con- 
sumer Education to Specific Needs”; “Cri- 
teria for Evaluating Consumer Education 
Materials’; ““Consumer Education and Edu- 
cation for Living’’; ““The Place of Consumer 
Education in National Defense” ; “Consumer 
Education and Protection by Federal Agen- 
cies’; and “Consumer Education—A Na- 
tional Responsibility.” 

Last year’s three-day conference drew an 
attendance of more than 700 high school and 
college educators, government officials, con- 
sumer organization leaders, and businessmen 
from thirty-three states and the District of 
Columbia. According to an announcement 
just received, the attendance this year 
promises to exceed that of previous years. 





Typewriter Covers 


Miss G. G. Gould of Jamaica Plain High 
School, Boston, Massachusetts, has dis. 
covered a plan to keep her typewriters al. 
ways attractively covered with little expense, 
With school money, she purchases suitable 
materials for covering typewriters and has 
the sewing department make the covers. 

In describing her procedure, Miss Gould 
says: “I do not like to see torn and dilapi. 
dated typewriter covers. It does not make 
an attractive room. I have permission to 
buy, with school funds, suitable materials 
for covering my machines at a small cost. 
The sewing department co-operates and we 
have attractive covers for all our machines, 

“Our school has a scheme of numbered 
thumb tacks on each tyepwriting desk. The 
textbook is labeled to correspond, so that 
responsibility for the care of each book daily 
is limited to five or six students. Accordingly, 
when the covers are finished, they are nun- 
bered in indelible ink and are used always on 
the same typewriter.” 

Miss Gould’s scheme has been adopted 
throughout the city. It has not only saved 
money, but it has also made the typewriting 
rooms more attractive in addition to pro- 
tecting the typewriters. 





Words 
Word Usage 


Syllabication 





A NEW 
TYPE OF 
SPELLER 


Rules 
Parts of Speech 


Use of the Dictionary 








WORD STUDIES 


By WALTERS 


WORD STUDIES is an entirely new type of contribution to the educational field. It pro 
vides for more than a course in business spelling. 
study of words 4nd their uses. While the lessons are particularly appropriate for use 
in business courses, they are also recommended for the general or academic courses. 
Emphasis is placed upon the correct spelling of words, the use of words, pronunciation, 
syllabication, and the parts of speech. The book is available with a workbook and a set 
of objective achievement tests, including a proficiency test and a final examination. 
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Analysis of Financial Statements 
(Continued from page 349) 


bills? This information may be computed 
roughly by dividing the accounts receivable 
into the sales; if the quotient is 12, it indi- 
cates that the business is collecting its ac- 
cunts every month. If we divide this 
quotient into 12, it will give us the number 
df months required to collect the accounts. 
The higher the figure, the poorer the collec- 
tions. This computation gives us the average 
for all sales. If it is possible to make a 
distinction between cash and credit sales, 
the distinction should be made. When bad 
debts are taken up, the teacher should 
explain to the students that, for most retail 
businesses, losses of more than three quarters 
of 1 per cent are abnormal. 

(8) Has this business too much money 
tied up in inventories? There are two ways 
in which this point may be judged. If the 
inventories constitute more than one half of 
the current assets, the suspicion is aroused 
that the business has too much inventory 
on hand, unless the current ratio is sub- 
stantially above average. The turnover 
may be computed by dividing the inventory 
into the cost of sales. If consecutive profit 
and loss statements are available, the aver- 
age inventory should be used. The higher 
the turnover, the better. Turnovers vary 
from as low as once a year for heavy indus- 
tries and industries in which long manu- 
facturing processes are necessary, to twenty 
times a year for industries which manufacture 
low-priced merchandise. A fair average 
would be about four to five turnovers a year. 
(4) Does this business have too much 
money invested in fixed assets? This point 
may be checked by three ratios: (a) the net 
worth of the business should be at least as 
large as the fixed assets; (b) the fixed assets 
should not be more than two thirds of the 
total assets; and (c) there should be a high 
ratio of cost of sales to fixed assets. The 
higher this ratio is, the more effectively the 
company is using its fixed assets. The last 
percentage varies tremendously with differ- 
ent businesses, but generally speaking, it 
should be at least two to one for every 
industry; the percentage should go as high 
as twelve to one for mercantile establish- 
ments. 

(5) Has this company adequate capital? 
ere the analogy between the ownership of 
a home with mortgage on it and a business 
may be used. The net worth should be at 
least 30 per cent of the total assets. Fifty 
per cent is a desirable ratio, and ratio of 
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most successful mercantile and manufactur- 
ing businesses is between 70 to 90 cent. 

(6) Is the company able to make satis- 
factory profits? This information may be 
obtained by dividing the net profit by the 
total net worth. In order to justify the 
risks of a business, the returns should be at 
least 8 per cent. Most successful businesses 
will make better than this amount in normal 
times. In addition to observing the net 
profit, the student should be taught to 
observe the gross profit. A company with 
too slim a gross profit is in a precarious 
position. Gross profits in most retail busi- 
nesses will run between 30 and 40 per cent. 

These six points, which can be easily and 
effectively demonstrated by setting before 
the student a balance sheet and a profit and 
loss statement, constitute a minimum pro- 
gram. Each of these ratios should be ex- 
plained as soon as the statements which 
contain them are introduced. Taken to- 
gether, these ratios cover all the principal 
aspects of the two statements, and they 
should give a moderately comprehensive 
picture of the particular business that is 
being studied. 








University of Chicago Conference 


The 1941 Conference on Business Educa- 
tion, sponsored by the University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois, will be held on June 26 and 
27. The theme of this, the eighth annual 
conference conducted by the School of 
Business, will be “The New Economic 
Education.” 

Positive aspects of the approach to busi- 
ness and economic education from the view- 
point of consumer education will be discussed 
by speakers who are qualified by experience 
and research to present a true picture of the 
possibilities of this development. Sessions 
will be devoted to a critical examination of 
the meaning of the new economic education, 
its potentialities for the public school system, 
and its possible contributions to individual 
adjustment in economic situations. The 
final session will review the materials avail- 
able for presenting the new economic educa- 
tion at different school levels. This session 
will be of intense practical interest to all 
teachers of business and economic subjects. 

The Conference is an integral part of the 
summer program offered by the School of 
Business for teachers interested in obtaining 
advanced degrees in the field of business 
education. A detailed program of the Con- 
ference and a list of the speakers will be 
available in the near future. 
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(Just adopted for basic use in Florida) 


BUSINESS PRINCIPLES 
AND MANAGEMENT 


By SHILT AND WILSON 


BUSINESS PRINCIPLES AND MAN- 
AGEMENT not only provides a much 
needed background for every student 
who goes into business, but it also 
provides valuable training for the 
person who may eventually manage a 
business of his own. In the develop- 
ment of the topics, particular atten- 
tion is given to the specific details of 
organizing and operating a small 
business. The book is designed for 
such courses as business principles, 
business management, business or- 
ganization, and advanced business 
training. 
WwW 
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Commercial Department Meets the Need 
(Continued from page 341) 






































development of desirable personality traits 
With this thought in mind, twenty desirah) 
personality traits were listed in the questiq. 
naire and business proprietors were asked ty 
rate the first five traits they thought mos 
essential to applicants for positions. The 
rating, according to the number of times th 
traits were ranked among the first five, is a 
follows: 


ee 112 Neatness...... 82 
rr 88 Loyalty....... 98 
SIs 60 duc cas coe a eae % 
Intelligence........... 60 Good Memory. % 
eS ee 58  Alertness...... 18 
Trustworthiness....... 49 Cheerfulness... 15 
eer eee 42 Self-confidence. 15 
ee 41 Punctuality.... 12 
Business-like Conduct. 41 Sincerity...... 9 
eer 35  Self-control.... 4 


The ranking of the first five traits, accord- 
ing to the average of ratings, is as follows: 


NN ho 6's 5 adigia xasan <n eae ee 1.8 
I uc ctecheny viatd-0 6 isis 6 ante 2.2 
I i cipecsecvke sadness enw Se 
SEN <iéicc dns mdevanewaseniens s 3.3 
od wiauiebinacerawsanknen 3.4 


It is interesting to note that of the first 
five traits given, all of them can be de 
veloped and acquired with the exception of 
intelligence. Moreover, the school can do 
much to encourage and to develop those 
traits that can be acquired by insisting on 
high standards, fairness in assignments, and 
emphasis upon the more desirable traits. 


While this survey also contained sections 


ployees, the number of Albert Lea High 
School graduates employed, the part-time 
employment of high school students, and 
questions relative to the desirability of an 
apprentice system, I have presented enough 
facts to show the unquestioned value to 
every community of a comparable survey. 
The material surveyed will depend in each 
case upon the size and the occupational 
nature of the community. 

I believe we need more clarity of purpose 
in the teaching of high school commercial 
subjects. Will the subject to be taught serve 
the personal needs or the vocational n 
of the student? If the subject is offered for 
both purposes, how much emphasis shall be 
placed on each aspect of it? A survey of 
your community will give purpose an 
direction to the teaching of commercial sub- 
jects in your high school. It will help to 
encourage public interest in the schools. 
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Teaching Debit and Credit 
(Continued from page 352) 


vith such a procedure would be that de- 
tiled accounts would not be available con- 
cerning the nature of the expenses and the 
gurce of the income. 

By beginning the course in the manner I 
have described, the teacher will go a long 
yay toward giving correct ideas concerning 
debit and credit. This plan is, however, only 
half the battle. There is a tendency for the 
students to suffer a relapse. This is especially 
true when special journals are introduced. 
It will then be necessary for the teacher to 
point out that the work is still essentially 
the same as when the students were keeping 
nothing but a general journal. The next 
point is to make sure that the students are 
posting on the basis of a general knowledge 
of debit and credit rather than by means of a 


*! memorized routine. For instance, a student 


will often post the total cash receipts to the 
debit of Cash, not because it represents an 
increase in the asset, Cash, but because the 
textbook or the teacher has told him to do 
$0. 

As an illustration of how to overcome the 
students’ confusion when special journals 
are introduced, let us take the introduction 
of the sales journal. Entries should be made 
in the general journal for a series of sales. 
The customer would be debited and sales 
would be credited for each entry. When 
these entries have been made, the students 
should post to the ledger accounts. The next 
step is to make the entries in the sales journal 
and then post to ledger accounts. The stu- 
dents will note that the results are identical 
except that the item “Sales” is posted in 
total at the end of the period. 


The best way to overcome the second 
problem in connection with special journals 
is to give the students problems in which are 
given a brief report concerning the operation 
of a business for a given period. The stu- 
dents should be required to compile from this 
report a trial balance without the inter- 
mediate use of formal accounts. These 
problems can be arranged in such a way that 
memorized rules will be inadequate for a 
solution and the students will be compelled 
to resort to analysis on the basis of the rule 
for debit and credit. 

We come now to the question of special 
drills. As I have already mentioned, there 
is considerable danger that the entries and 
the postings eventually become nothing but 
memorized routine. To eliminate this 
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possibility, frequent exercises should be 
given in connection with somewhat un- 
familiar situations. For instance, problems 
could be given in connection with banks. 
The following question is one that may be 
asked: What entries, in terms of debit and 
credit, will be required in connection with 
deposits, drawing of checks, and extension 
of loans? Various opportunities for such 
work will readily suggest themselves to an 
alert teacher. 

As I mentioned before, this plan has been 
based on the balance sheet approach. Much 
of it will apply with the journal approach. 
The chief variation is that the rule for debit 
and credit will be different. 








Distribution of Placements in Detroit 


A summary of the placements made by 
the Division of Guidance and Placement 
in the Detroit Public Schools has just been 
submitted by O. R. Sielaff, retailing co- 
ordinator. The following figures indicate 
the distribution of placements of both boys 
and girls made by the Division of Guidance 
and Placement, using the U. S. census 
classification: 





NuMBER OF PER- 
PLACEMENTS CENTAGE 
a 13,820 35.8 
oS) 8,561 22.2 
Domestic and Personal Service . 6,847 17.8 
Manufacturing and Mechanical 
SE ee ee 6,161 16.0 
Transportation. ......0cesees 1,723 4.5 
Professional and Semi-Profes- 
Dc, Seaman das bows ane 1,269 3.2 
gg Pe ee 196 6 
TE tik tS anm aitiaien aoimnne $8,577 100.0 





SPENCER RETAIL PRACTICE SET 


The Spencer Retail Practice Set is recom- 
mended for use with the eighteenth edition of 
Q0TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND AC- 
COUNTING. It is intended for use after 
Chapter 25. The set pertains to a retail hard- 
ware business. The records are based on the 
use of the National Cash Register. 


The set with business papers, No. B193, sells 
at a list price of $1.20; the set without business 
papers, No. B124, sells at a list price of 48 
cents. These prices are subject to the usual 
school discount. 
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CHERS’ SERVICE COLUMN 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 
by Z. Carleton Staples, co-author 
of Economic Geography 


THE COURSE THESIS. One assignment that 
I have found to be of special value in 
economic geography is a course thesis. This 
thesis should be based on some phase of 
economic geography that is of particular 
interest to the student. It may be based 
on a hobby. 

This assignment should generally be made 
near the end of the course after the students 
have had some experience in writing less 
important reports. It should contain at 
least two thousand words; it may contain 
more words if the student wishes. The sub- 
ject should be chosen after a consultation 
with the teacher, and a plan of procedure 
should be laid out well in advance of the 
date when the thesis is due. Perhaps a pre- 
liminary outline may be required before the 
go-ahead signal is given. 

A definite form of organization should be 
insisted upon, and specific rules must be 
laid down governing the make-up of the 
title page, as well as the make-up of the 
second page on which is listed the magazine 
articles read, the books read, the factories 
visited, a bibliography of source material 
consulted, the sources of illustrative ma- 
terial used, the footnotes for the quotations 
used, and the length of time required for 
the preparation of the thesis. 

These theses may be read by the English 
teacher for a mark in composition and con- 
struction; they may be read by the economic 
geography teacher for a mark in subject 
content; and they may be read by the pen- 
manship or typewriting teacher for a mark 
in neatness and arrangement. Thus, the 
student realizes that the time spent in the 
preparation of the thesis will be rewarded 
by a mark in each department for that phase 
of the work pertinent to the department. 


Sufficient time should be allowed for the 
completion of these theses. The teacher 
should occasionally check on the progress 
being made in order to prevent confusion 
at the end of the time allotted. It will be 
surprising how much interest and energy 
the students will show in this type of work, 
and how much ingenuity they will display 
in introducing pictures and sketches. To 
them the thesis is creative work and there is 
a joy in accomplishment. There is an added 
incentive if the grade “A” papers are kept 
permanently in the classroom files. 
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PERSONALITY DEVELOPMEN 
by Ray Abrams, author 
Business Behavior 


THE INTERVIEW. If an applicant conducts 
himself to the satisfaction of his prospective 
employer during an interview, and if he iy 
able to express his personality intelligently 
and vividly, a decision will be rendered jp 
his favor. Students may believe that it js 
unfair to make such a hurried decision based 
on a superficial interview, but they must not 
forget that years of experience in evaluating 
human nature qualify businessmen to fom 
speedy judgments. 

It is true that it is hardly possible to 
establish a set of criteria for appearance and 
behavior which would be approved by all 
businessmen under all circumstances, but 
there are standards which are generally 
acceptable. Some of these standards are as 
follows: 


Appearance, from a business point of 
view, emphasizes neatness and cleanliness 
in person and in grooming. 

Posture, if controlled and co-ordinated, in 
walking, standing, sitting, and rising, is the 
index of self-assurance and ease. Unpleasant 
mannerisms are a sign of nervousness and 
of misdirected energy. 

Courteous reactions shown in words and 
conduct, as the interview presents the need 
for their display, label the applicant worthy 
of consideration. 


Tones of voice, when pleasing and well 
modulated, denote culture and a refined 
background. 


Correct use of English is an asset in every 
field of business. The use of the telephone 
and other forms of written and oral contact 
with people in the business world make it 
imperative that English should be spoken 
correctly. 


The “‘you’’ point of view gives the applicant 
a decided advantage. It shows his familiarity 
with the needs and the problems of the 
prospective employer and his own interest in 
the business in which he seeks a job. 

In addition, if the situation calls for it, 
the applicant should be able to ask intelligent 
questions, to answer inquiries with specific 
data, to size up and make use of every oppor- 
tunity the interview affords, to smile agree- 
ably, to speak easily, to listen attentively. 
Such abilities may decide the outcome of the 
interview. 
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BOOKKEEPING 
\ by Paul A. Carlson, co-author 
C 20th Century Bookkeeping 

WHY SHOULD THE SPIRAL PLAN OF PRESENTA- 
TION BE USED IN THE TEACHING OF BOOKKEEP- 
we? Bookkeeping is a logical, articulated, 
sequence process. One of the problems in 
teaching beginning bookkeeping is that the 
learner may be given too much that is new 
all at one time. It is the teacher’s responsi- 
bility to simplify the process without dis- 
torting it. 

The whole method of learning should be 
used throughout the bookkeeping course. 
This means that the bookkeeping cycle 
should first be presented in its simplest 
form as quickly as possible. Then the cycle 
should be repeated with each segment of 
the cycle expanded each time the cycle is 
repeated. For example, in the presentation 
of the bookkeeping cycle for the first time, 
only one book of original entry, one ledger, 
and the simple financial statements should 
beused. By using a personal service business, 
only simple six-column analysis paper is 
needed for the working trial balance. This 
first cycle should be covered rapidly so that 
the student gets an overview of the whole 
bookkeeping process in its simplest form. 
If this is not done, the student is not able 
to see the forest because of the trees. 


The second time the cycle is presented, the 
one book of original entry may be expanded 
into five books—purchases journal, sales 
journal, cash receipts journal, cash payments 
journal, and general journal. The single 
ledger may be expanded into three ledgers— 
accounts receivable ledger, accounts payable 
ledger, and general ledger. The six-column 
analysis paper may be expanded into ten- 
column work sheet paper. The work at the 
end of the fiscal period may include adjust- 
ments as well as closing entries. The finan- 
cial statements may show a classified group- 
ing of accounts. 

The third time the cycle is covered, all the 
books of original entry may be combined 
into a multi-column combined cash journal. 
Similar developments may be presented for 
= of the other steps in the bookkeeping 
cycle. 

The spiral plan of presentation makes for 
smooth progression. It eliminates hurdles in 
learning and makes for better assimilation. 
New features are developed one at a time 
While still maintaing the whole picture of 
the bookkeeping process. 
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ADVANCED BUSINESS 
by Bernard A. Shilt, co-author 
Business Principles and Management 


INTEGRATION OF BUSINESS suBJECTS. The 
course in advanced business training should 
provide for the integration of business skills 
and knowledge, most of which were acquired 
in separate business courses taken pre- 
viously. 

Applied mathematics, as it pertains to 
business, should be given a prominent place 
in the course. Wherever possible, and that 
means in connection with almost every 
major topic, business mathematics problems 
should be given to illustrate business princi- 
ples and to provide continued training in a 
phase of education—business mathematics— 
that is a rather common weakness of business 
students. Some possible problems that may 
be given are: Determining the amount of 
capital required to start and to operate a 
business; calculating the division of profits 
to be made among the partners and the 
different classes of stockholders; comparing 
the costs of leasing and of owning housing 
facilities; computing mark-ups and net 
profits; comparing the costs of shipping 
goods by different means of transportation; 
computing the rate of merchandise turnover 
and labor turnover; preparation of budgets 
and financial statements; and the construc- 
tion of graphs and charts. 

The preparation and the writing of letters 
to business concerns arranging for interviews 
and visits, asking for information, and thank- 
ing them for their co-operation provide 
training in business English and typewriting. 

Students who have had bookkeeping will 
find that the study of budgeting and financial 
records (including balance sheets and state- 
ments of profit and loss) from the manager’s, 
the owner’s, or the investor’s viewpoint will 
be a valuable supplement to their technical 
study of bookkeeping. Principles of business 
law should be woven into the course as 
questions arise pertaining to partnerships and 
corporations, negotiable instruments, bail- 
ments, sales, agency, and insurance. Like- 
wise, practical rather than theoretical eco- 
nomics should be included in many such 
topics as government regulation of business, 
taxation, price fixing, personnel problems 
(including wages, hours, working conditions, 
profit sharing, and unemployment), forms 
of business organization, problems of dis- 
tribution, advertising, business risks, social 
security, and the credit structure of business. 
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Business Plays and Mock Trials—Monograph 
No. 52. A 40-page, printed, paper-bound monograph 
of plays and mock trials suitable for commercial club 


and assembly programs. Single copies free. South- 
Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco, Dallas. 


Business Education at the College Level. 
Volume 8, No. 7 of a series of pamphlets published by 
the American Council on Education Studies. A 36- 
page, printed, paper-bound booklet advocating a pro- 
posal for the consideration of problems in collegiate 
education for business. This study is the report for and 
to a committee on business education at the college 
level of the Council. Price 25 cents. American Council 
on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


Business Letters at a Glance. By Robert C. 
Schimmel, Dorchester High School for Boys, Dor- 
chester, Massachusetts. A single sheet, 844” x 11”, on 
which are printed the rules of letter writing. It is a 
reference sheet ideally suited for classroom use. Prices 
are as follows: Vellum card—single copies, 10 cents; 
20 to 50 copies, 8 cents; 50 copies and over, 7 cents. 
Bond paper—-single copies, 5 cents; 25 copies and over, 
$ cents. Royal Publishing Company, Box 93, Milton, 
Massachusetts. 


Consumer Mathematics. An Activity Unit for 
Pupils. By Hubert B. Risinger, School of Education, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey. A 
40-page, mimeographed, paper-bound booklet designed 
to promote pupil directed study. The development of 
the topics centers around the basic aspects of living— 
income, shelter, food, social security, and medical care. 
It is divided into five parts; each part is divided into 
sections. This unit should be of interest to teachers of 
consumer education and distributive education. Price 
75 cents. School of Education, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


Consumer Education: Why and How. Bulletin 
No. 75. A 61-page, mimeographed, paper-bound book 
containing the proceedings of a conference on consumer 
education held at the George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, on May 17 and 18, 1940. 
The conference was held in co-operation with the 
Institute for Consumer Education, Stephens College, 
Columbia, Missouri. ‘The conference included two 
major themes: “Basic Questions in Consumer Educa- 
tion” and “Current Practices in Consumer Education.” 
Price 25 cents. Curriculum Laboratory, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville; Tennessee. 


LITERATURE 


Sales Scrap Book. A monthly magazine for pm 
fessional salesmen. It contains many interesting 
articles dealing with sales tips and actual sales ¢e. 
periences. It will be especially helpful to teachers of 
salesmanship. Price 25 cents; sample copies 10 cents, 
Salesmen’s League of America, Inc., 34 North Crystal 
Street, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. 


The Consumer and Defense. A 160-page, litho 
printed, paper-bound booklet designed to help the 
individual understand the significance of a consume 
division of the Defense Commission. It includes dis- 
cussions of such problems as consumer representation 
in government, consumer-business relations, and con- 
sumer-buying problems. Price 75 cents. Institute for 
Consumer Education, Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri. 

An Analysis and Appraisal of Some Con- 
sumer Education Programs in Secondary 
Schools. By Leonard Kent. Bulletin No. 21, October, 
1940. This bulletin provides an analysis’of the work of 
the pioneers in the field of consumer education. The 
material is presented with the hope that it will be of 
assistance to state departments of education, curricu 
lum committees, classroom teachers, and to teacher 
training institutions. Price 25 cents. H. M. Doutt, 
University of Akron, Akron, Ohio. 


Revised List of Books in the Distributive 
Education Library. A 12-page, mimeographed bul- 
letin containing a complete list of the books available 
for California teacher co-ordinators and instructors of 
classes in distributive education. All books listed are 
classified according to subject matter. This is an an- 
notated list of books on distributive education which 
are in the library of the University of California, 
Berkeley, California. Available free. Dr. William R. 
Blackler, Bureau of Business Education, California 
State Department of Education, 115 Haviland Hall, 
University of California, Berkeley, California. 


Visual Aids for Pupil Adventure in the 
Realm of Geography. Compiled by Seymour West 
of New Jersey State Teachers College, Upper Mont- 
clair, New Jersey. A 22-page, mimeographed, paper 
bound list of geography aids, including exhibits, charts, 
films, graphs, maps, pictures, and slides. The list is 
divided into two parts: Part I, Geographical Divi- 
sions; Part II, Aids to the Teaching of Commercial 
and Industrial Geography. Free to teachers of New 
Jersey; 50 cents to teachers outside the state. Visual 
Aids Service, New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Upper Montclair, New Jersey. 








This page is reserved for a review of new literature that is of interest to commercial teachers. 
Submit samples to the editor, stating the price and the source from which copies may be obtained. 
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Volume I is designed for a 
one-year terminal course cov- 
ering, in addition to single 
proprietorships, controlling 
accounts, partnerships, and 
corporations. The discussions 
and the problems in Volume 
I give particular attention to 
the records of small busi- 
nesses, but adequate atten- 
tion is given to larger organi- 
zations. 
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Volumes I and II of this new series provide a thoroughly modern treatment of 
bookkeeping developed through the balance sheet approach. Applications of 
| | bookkeeping principles are made to numerous personal uses, such as the records of a 
club, a church, and many other types of organizations. 





Cincinnati New York 








Volume II provides a com- 
plete review of first-year 
bookkeeping and then pro- 
ceeds into a study of the 
books of original entry, the 
ledger, and the trial balance. 
Controlling accounts, part- 
nerships, and corporations 
are treated in full detail. 
Special chapters are devoted 
to the study of items on the 
financial statement. 
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Age of Chivalry Strike One! , 
It was a wet day and as the pretty girl entered the Neighbor: “I heard your kid bawling last night.” IS 
crowded car, he rose to his feet. Parent: “Yes, after four bawls he got his bm 
“No, you must not give up your seat—I insist” said warmed.” 
the young woman. ° & 4 
“You may insist as much as you like, Miss,” was the Saving Time 
reply. “I’m getting off here!” 


Customer: “Listen, barber, I"I] never make the train 


a at the speed you’re shaving me. Suppose you hold th 
Tit for Tat razor still and I’ll wiggle my face.” 
Golfer: “Confound it, sir. You almost hit my wife.” . 8 
Second Golfer: “Sorry, ol’ boy, have a shot at mine.” Something to Brag About 
a Jimmy: “My sister has a wooden leg.” 
Wrong Place Bobby: “That’s nothing. My sister has a cedar 
The school principal was trying to get to the bottom chest. ~~ =<. o 
of the brawl which had followed a basketball game. 
He had George on the carpet. “George,” he demanded, Impossible 
“were you injured in the melee?” She: “‘There’s a lot of talk nowadays about 1 
No, sir. I got hit in the eye. woman president. Do you think we will ever have one?” 
eee He: “‘No, of course not. A president has to be at 
Necessity least 35 years old. 7 eS 
Two elderly members, meeting at the club after many 
years, stopped to chat. Said one to the other, who was A Lot of Ham 
slightly deaf: An unfortunate farmer who lisped had trouble with 
“I’m sorry to hear of the death of your wife.” the tax collector. He was explaining his difficulty to 
“Eh? What’s that?” his friend, “I told him I had thix thouth and pigth, but 
“T’m sorry to hear your wife is dead.” he thought I thaid thix thouthand pigth.” 
“Speak up, man. I can’t hear you.” x ee @ 
“T’m sorry you’ve buried your wife.” 
“But I had to. She died,” Courage 
a Farmer: “And how is the lawyer coming along?” 
Barren Doctor: “Poor fellow, he’s lying at death’s door.” 


F : “That’s grit for you ... at death’s door 
“Years ago at San Juan Hill,” Grandfather told ond ail lying.” ene ae _ 


Junior, ‘‘my head was grazed by a Mauser bullet.” eee 
Looking critically at the same head, Junior com- 
mented passively: ‘“There’s not much grazing there Not Too Straight 
now, is there Grandpa?” Life Insurance Man: “How about a straight life 
eee policy?” 


Prospect: “Well, I like to step out once in awhile.” 


Too Soon 
Teacher: “Who laid out this city?” ~ = = 
Student: “Nobody. It ain’t quite dead yet.” Wasted Effort 
dae ales “Mary,” inquired the lady of the house, stispiciously, 
Not Permanent “did you wash this fish before you baked it?” 


- i And Mary replied: “What’s the use of washing 4 
A pious and homely spinster was accosted by a fish that has been in the water all his life?” 


staggering drunk. $0 
“Lady,” said he, “you’re the homeliest person I ever i 
saw.” 
“And you, sir,” replied the spinster, “‘are the drunkest Seasoned P 
man I ever saw.” Taxi Driver: “Any part of the city for 50 cents. CIN 
“Maybe so, lady,” continued the drunk, “but I'll be <“a2: “No, you don’t. I bought the city hall last 
w year au’ they wouldn’t give it to me.” CH 


okay tomorrow. 
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IT DOES TWO 
SPECIFIC JOBS 


1. It stresses salesmanship applied to 
retailing. 


2. It stresses principles of store opera- 
tion and management. 


]UNDAMENTALS OF RETIN 


e one?” 


) be at FUNDAMENTALS OF RETAILING is intended to be used (a) to follow a 
general course in salesmanship or (b) for a single, independent course in 


salesmanship and retailing. It is recommended for regular classroom training 


oe or for co-operative sales training. 
The presentation of FUNDAMENTALS OF RETAILING is from the point 
of view of the store worker, and the methods and the techniques emphasized 
are in accord with those advocated by pro- 
“ gressive merchants and merchandising as- 
sociations. 
ht life The problems, the questions, and the projects 
while. which accompany each chapter bring the 
student in ‘‘direct’’ contact with actual prac- 
soul, tices of the various kinds of stores. 
hing 4 vWv 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Married man, 30, desires position as principal or superin- 
tendent of schools. Has had 7 years’ teaching experience as 
well as considerable business training. Holds A. B. degree 
and some graduate credit. Has strong personality and is a 
oy disciplinarian. Excellent recommendations. Address, No. 





Capable man teacher with business oye and il 
years’ teaching experience, desires positi cial 
school. Is qualified to teach accounting, business ‘English, law, 
shorthand, typing, and business machine operation. Has had 2 
years’ soliciting experience. Address, No. 271. 








Capable man teacher with experience as an instructor, a 
principal, and a b school , desires a change in 
position. Holds degree. Is qualified to teach Sherwood Ac- 
counting and Walton Accounting, as well as other business 
subjects. Can do effective field work. Prefers South or Middle 
West. Address, No. 272. 








Man with experience as principal, office manager, registrar, 
and instructor of accounting and business administration, de- 
sires position. Has graduate degrees in | accounting, business 
administration, and law. Is now emp d by a train- 
ing institution offering college-grade ‘courses. Available on 
reasonable notice. Address, No. 273. 








Woman, 40, with 14 years’ teaching experience, desires 
position. Has had 3 years’ experience as head of a stenographic 
department in a business school. Is a graduate of Bryant and 
Stratton College and Columbia University. Available on short 
notice. Address, No. 274. 





Responsible man teacher, 29, desires to make _ change. Is 
now teaching distributive d an al subjects. 
Has had 8 years’ selling experience and 4 years’ teaching ex- 
perience. Will receive Master’s degree from New York Univer- 
sity this summer. Address, No. 275. 








Married man, 34, with 8 years’ accounting and business ex- 
perience and 4 years’ business college teaching experience, de- 
sires position with first-class business coll Has de- 
gree and has done graduate work in ‘education; majored ‘in ac- 
counting. Can also teach commercial law, salesmanship, ad- 
vertising, and mathematics. Address, No. 276. 








Lady teacher with B. S. and M. A. degrees * business ont 
economics, desires commercial t na 
a large high school. Has had 15 years’ high hea and Susiness 
college teaching experience. Prefers West Central states. 
Available for fall term. Address, No. 277. 








Responsible man, 26, with high school and business college 
teaching experience, on teaching position in a reliable busi- 
ness college. Has had 5% years of college training and has 
done work toward Saenter 8 degree. Can teach 20th Century 
Bookkeeping, ,typewriting, Gregg shorthand, business English, 
business arithmetic, commercial law, spelling, word study, and 
Stenotypy. Address, No. 279. 





Married man, 32, desires position as commercial teacher in 




























Married man, ; 28, with | 2 years experience teaching accouy) 

training, and cal , 
chine operation, desires position as teacher or teacher 
Has also had extensive sales experience. Prefers states eas 
Mis issippi River. Address, No. 278. 











Single man, 31, desires teaching position in a bi 
school. Has had 64 years’ experience teaching in 
colleges and 2 years’ practical business experience. Can 
all commercial subjects. Excellent references. Draft e 
sg = Middle West or East. Available September 2. 

o. 281. 








An expe ienced field available, desires 
Can furnish good references. “Give plan of compensation 
first letter. Address, No. 282. 





a" 34% 





Thoroughly experienced desires p as 
ager of school or as head of accounting department. Record 
service and of character will stand most rigid investigation. 
dress, No. 283. 





Married man, 56, with Master’s degree in education 
wide administrative experience in public schools, desires 





tion as business college manager. Would consider Ww. 
position in junior or senior college. Has highest grade life sion t 
ficate. Best of references. Address, No. 284. Addre 
Capable man teacher with B. A. and M. A. degrees, Ww 
rmanent connection with a reputable business oa for a 
unior college, or a senior college. Is a candidate for Easte 
degree. 5 years’ business experience and 14 comm 
teaching experience.\ Is qualified to teach all commercial first | 


jects, but is especially qualified to teach accounting, busines 
law, business English, credits and collections, shorthand, ai} 
typewriting. Good references. Address, No. 285. peels 
in 





Woman with 12 years’ experience as head of stenograplie} allo 
department in a business college, desires position. Has als dren 
had high school teaching experience. Holds B. S. degre 
Prefers to teach Gregg shorthand and —- subjects. Avail}  } 
able on two weeks’ notice. Address, No. Care 





Married man, 46, formerly registrar of a school enrolling} | 
1,500 students annually, desires position with a business cl} offi 
lege in an executive or an administrative capacity. Has had) ale 
teaching, soliciting, secretarial, insurance, and U. S. Gover} pre 
ment experience. Would consider leasing, investing, or pu 
chasing. Outstanding references. Will consider any location, 
but prefers New York, the New England, states, or the Pacific 
Coast. Available now. Address, No. 287. 





Man with 20 years’ teaching experience and 2 years’ ¢t | sch 
perience as supervisor of an accounting and law department, } Yo 
desires position as teacher or supervisor of courses in book 
keeping, commercial law, commercial arithmetic, and allied 
subjects. Prefers position teaching in the evening or summet 
sessions of a private business school or academy in New Yok 
City or the metropolitan area. Has B. S. and M. A. degrees 
Available immediately. Address, No. 288. 


agg 





Married man, 39, with 13 years’ teaching experience desires 
ition as teache r, solicitor, department head, or manager of 


aa 





public or private school. Has a university degree in commercial 
education and has done work toward M. B. A. degree ingac- 
counting. Holds high school life certificate. Has 9 years’ 
public school teaching experience and limited experience in 
private business school work. Can teach accounting, banking, 
commercial law, finance, shorthand, Lene and allied 
subjects. Available June 1. Address, No. 280. 
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reputable school. Can teach all subjects eed in 
school; is particularly good in accounting ond jailed ott cuhioc® 
Has also hadexperience in selling scholarships, enrolling te 
tion students, and mana; ging school. Holds B. cert " 
commerce and has completed some graduate work. | a 
cation east of Mississippi River. Available on sh A 
Address, No, 290. 
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teach bookkeeping, —— ay oo , 
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teaching experience 
Has had university and a — 


4 


y, and related com- 
terest in a reputable 


| ele Experienced business school man, about 60, 


st as registrar and head’of placement bureau for a new 
to be opened this spring in the Southwest. No investment 
a dress, No. 291. 
Heep WANTED: Experi ial 
perienced ool who 
"A apable of teaching higher accounting. College ion 










letter. Address,_No. 292. 





WANTED: An ce ee | woman teacher capable 
ching Gregg 





No. 





ts must own car. Address, No. 294. 





husiness college in Texas. 


PS positiggist letter. Address, No. 295. 
engation iy 





on as mapjman. State qualifications fully. Address, No. 296. 
Record of 
ation. Ai, 





0 36. Woman preferred, but will consider a man. 
ation angAddress, No. 297. 











Submit references and credentials with photograph in 


of 


shorthand and business machine operation. 
catabished in 1910. Located near Philadelphia. Ad- 


WANTED: An experienced woman solicitor for an estab- 
business school located within a radius of 25 miles of 
iphia. School was recently acquired by new owner. Ap- 


WANTED: Field representative for a large, well-equipped 
Si plus expense account, or 
mmission if desired. Give age, education, and experience in 


WANTED: Tuition salesman and registrar for high-type 
business college in St. Louis. Real opportunity for the right 


WANTED: A bookkeeping and accounting teacher from 26 
Must have 
good educational background and must be able to get results. 


sires posi 

d WANTED: Fieldman who can close enrollments. Commis- 

life certitsion basis until ability to get results has been demonstrated. 
Address, No. 298. 

8, W. : A live-wire salesman who can produce results 


iti 


ANTED 
for a school established 25 years ago. 
Eastern city with 85,000 No 


ra Ph 





School located in an 
Liberal 


i 
14 yearf{commission basis. Give full details and send ‘photograph with 


rcial subj iret letter. Address, No. 299. 
busines! 
land, and 





WANTED: Young woman to teach secretarial subjects, es- 


nographic 


wo dress, No. 300 


—_——_— 


Carolina. Address, No. 301. 








pecially Gregg shorthand and typewriting. Position open May 1 
in western New York. Give full particulars, including age, edu- 
cation, peeeenee, and salary desired. Send photograph. Ad- 


WANTED: A reliable salesman for a school in South 


WANTED: A man to teach bookkeeping and accounting, 
office training, and Gregg shorthand in a business school. Must 
also be able to act as general manager at intervals. Single man 


ry . Must be good disciplinarian. Address, No. 302. 
location, 
p Pacific 
WANTED TO BUY 
ate WANTED: To lease with option of buying a two-teacher 


York preferred. References exchanged. Address, No. 303. 





reliable business school. 
School teaching experience. 





in confidence. Address, No. 305. 





pee Ly Macher private business school. 
notice. 


A No. 307. 
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school with an established reputation. Pennsylvania or New 


Capable woman teacher desires to buy half interest in a 
Has had several years’ public and 
Prefers to teach type- 
writing and shorthand. Excellent references. Address, No. 304. 


WANTED: To lease or to buy a small school with a good 
reputation. Give full particulars in first letter. All replies held 


WANTED: To buy or lease with option of buying a three- 
Will consider a larger school. 
ve good reputation and good location. Prefer location 
where summers are cool. Best of references given and required. 


WANTED: To buy or lease a three- to five-teacher business 
school¥in’the Northeastern states. Give pertinent facts and 
financial arrangements desired in first letter. Address, No. 306. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: A small, two-teacher school in an Eastern city. 
Good location. Priced to sell. Address, No. 308. 





FOR SALE: All or part interest in a small school located in a 
Southern capitol city with a population of about 57,000. School 
has modern er eee is free from debt, and has a good 
——- Good territory from which to draw. Owner, who 

ibjects, would remain with oe Applicant with 
experience in contact work would be Ad- 
dress, No. 309. 











SALE: Business school located in Kerrville, Texas. 
cur > i population of 7,000. Will sell for $400. Address, 
DeWitt Lewis, Kerrville Business College, Kerrville, Texas. 





FOR SALE: Profitable business college in Chicago area. 
Will not consider anyone without the cash and ability to handle. 
Address, No. 310. 





FOR SALE: A five-teacher secretarial school located in 
Ohio. Can accommodate 200 students. A real money-maker. 
Price, $30,000 with one-third cash; balance your own terms. 
Owner selling because of other interests. Address, No. 311. 





FOR SALE: A small business school in southern California. 


Up-to-date equipment; desirable location; good reputation. Fine 
opportunity for an experienced schoolman. Reasonable. Ad- 
dreas, No. 312. 





FOR SALE: All or half interest in a small business college, 
30 years old, located in the Will also consider leasing 
with privilege of buying. School has a fine reputation and has 
always been a money-maker. Excellent opportunity for a man 
and wife. Terms no object to right buyer. Address, No. 313. 





FOR RENT: A small, well-established secretarial school in 
large Eastern city. Suitable for two teachers. Address, No. 314. 





FOR SALE: A three-teacher business school located in a 
prosperous town in the Great Lakes area. Splendid reputation; 
good equipment; low overhead. Fine opportunity for man and 
wife. Address, No. 315. 





FOR SALE: A school with equipment for 50 day students 
and 50 night students. Splendid reputation. Room for expan- 
sion. Suitable for man and wife with one assistant. Present 
owner would assist buyer until he is acquainted with clientele 
and leading businessmen. Address, No. 316. 





FOR SALE: A three-teacher school established 47 years 
ago. Located in an Eastern Ohio city of 13,000. Has large 
drawing territory with no com a All modern equipment. 
Good enrollment and tuition A-1 reputation. Address, 
The Apple Co., Brokers, 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 





FOR SALE OR LEASE: A two-teacher ee school in 
Pacific Coast town of 60,000. Has f 75 
Excellent territory. Low rent. Will lease for out = option 
of buying. Owner has two schools. Address, No. 317 








FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE: A small, two-teacher school. 
Will sell at a real price. Owner desires another location. Ad- 
dress, No. 318. 





FOR SALE: A well-established, two-teacher school. At- 
jeneeese can be doubled. Will lease to right person. Address, 
o. 319. 





FOR SALE: A well-equipped school located in a large 
Midwestern industrial city. Present enrollment 200 students; 
can be greatly increased. Enjoys friendly relations with high 
schools. Price $15,000. Full in’ ane to qualified prospec- 
tive purchasers. Address, No. 320 





FOR SALE: Part interest in a well-established school on 
the Pacific Coast. Has good reputation. Buyer to assist in 
management. Address, No. 321. 





FOR SALE: A small business college established 27 years 
ago. Located in Wisconsin in a city of 30,000. Excellent terri- 
tory from which to draw. Has excellent reputation, fine loca- 
tion, and good equipment. No debts. Ideal for capable 
schoolman and wife. Address, No. 322. 
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FOR SALE: A two-teacher business school located in the 
East. Moderately priced. Has equipment for 60 students. 
School has good reputation and is free from debt. Is located 
in prosperous community and is capable of expansion. Fine op- 
portunity for an ive school Address, No. 323. 
























Course in Personal Development 
(Continued from page 351) 


The general outline of this course has 
been set forth, but the emphasis of each 
semester’s work is determined by the par- 
ticular group in the class. Moreover, twenty- 
five students is the maximum for practical 
class efficiency. In a larger group, there is 
not the same freedom of discussion or chance 
for individual help from the instructor. 

At one time a unit on “How to Get a 
Job” (application letters and interviewing) 
was part of this course. However, we found 
that it was more worth while to shift this 
unit to another course and to substitute for 
it the unit on a life plan. 

Much of the success of the course has 
been due to wide reading on the part of the 
students. In addition to general reading 
assignments, each student is held responsible 
for reading at least three books. Some sug- 
gestions for this outside reading are: 

Abrams, Ray—Business Behavior, 1987, South- 

Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Ames, Elinor—Book of Modern Etiquette, 1937, 
McClelland and Stewart, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada 

Barrett, Theodore (compiler)—What About Jobs? 
1936, G. L. Hasseltine, 387 Plumosa Drive, Pasa- 
dena, California 

Bennett, Margaret E.—Building Your Life, 1935, 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York City 
Carnegie, Dale—How to Win Friends and Influence 
People, 1937, Simon and Schuster, Inc., New 
York City 

Clapp, John—How To Talk, 1939, The Ronald 
Press Company, New York City 

Eichler, Lillian—The New Book of Etiquette, 1934, 
Garden City Publishing Company, Inc., New 
York City 

Hadida, Sophie—Manners for Millions, 1938, Sun 
Dial Press, Inc., New York City 

Haynes, Benjamin; Graham, Jessie; and Moses, 
V. H.—Collegiate Secretarial Training, 1937, 
Gregg Publishing Company, New York City 

Hoffman, E. G. and Davis, Roy—Write and Speak 
Better, 1937, McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York City 

Hopkins, Mary A.—Profits From Courtesy, 1987, 
Doubleday, Doran, and Company, New York 
City 

Kruegar, Walter—Fundamentals of Personal Hy- 
giene, 1936, W. B. Saunders Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania 

Lane, Janet—Your Carriage, Madam!, 1934, Long- 

man, Green, and Company, Toronto, Ontario, 


nada 
MacGibbon, Elizabeth Gregg—Manners in Business, 
1936, Macmillan Company, New York City 
Maule, Frances—She Strives to Conquer, 1934, Funk 
and Wagnalls Company, New York City 
Pitkin, Walter—More Power to You, 1933, Simon 
and Schuster, Inc., New York City 
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Post, Emily—Etiquette, 1937, Funk and Wag 
Company, New York City 
Scott, Louise Holliste-—How to be a Succey 
ag 1987, Harper and Brothers, New Yy 
1 
Shellow, Sadie Rae—How to Develop Your Pery 
ality, 1987, Harper and Brothers, New York (; 
Wright, Milton—Getting Along With People, 18: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York City 
Although this type of course is still in tly 
experimental state, its worth has been den 
onstrated even over the span of a few yean) 
The course has supplemented other trainin 
and it has assisted in establishing a succes: 


/ 



































































ful record of placements. 4 


The Teacher's Influence 
(Continued from page 345) 


; , \ 
come in contact; to be more considerate and 





to put forth a little more effort in speaking 
to everyone and in becoming genuinely 
interested in the problems of others. The 
girl who was walking too heavily changed to 
cushion-soled shoes for a while and practiced 
walking more lightly. Girls with slovenly 
speech habits were advised to practice} 
speaking more slowly and to choose thei 
words more carefully. The opportunity als 
arose for me to advance some suggestions 
about the benefits of group co-operation. 
Pupils were reminded that they should do 
their share in maintaining a tidy office at- 
mosphere in the office practice laboratory; 
that a little thoughtful effort in office house- 
keeping lightens the burden of the few extra- 
conscientious individuals and it makes a 
more wholesome atmosphere in which to 
work. 

Without special suggestions, the girls 
came to class with more becoming coiffures, 
better manicured nails, and more appropt 
ate make-up. To say the least, the exper: 
ment created more careful thinking on the 
part of the pupils and made them mor 
conscious of their good traits as well as the 
traits which needed correction. ; 

School pupils need to be provided with 
more experiences of the practical type which 
will give their personalities a chance t 
blossom out. Give them _ responsibilities 
in their classes with the freedom to use their 
own initiative. They enjoy responsibilities 
and they will learn something every time. 
The experience of contacting other teachers 
tactfully on departmental business gives 
helpful practice. Other valuable experiences 
that add to the confidence, poise, and re 
sponsibility of a pupil are introducing 
speakers in club or auditorium programs 
and making telephone calls for faculty 
members. 
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